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NOTICE. 


Country Supscrisers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to JOHN ALLEN, 

139 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 

Mr. T. P. Wituiams is our General Agent to receive the 

names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 


circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 
designs. 
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S'S OBE COR. FR e& F B- 


BY ¥. PARKMAN, JR. 


OWN THE AREKANSAS. 


‘Tuey quitted not their armor bright, 

Neither by day nor yet by night; 
They lay down to rest 
With corselet laced, 

Pillowed on buckler cold and hard. 
They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 

And they drank the red wine through the helmet barred.’ 


Tue Lay or Taz Last Minstret. 


Last summer the wild and lonely banks of the Upper Arkansas 
beheld for the first time the passage of an army. General Kearny 
on his march to Santa Fe, adopted this route in preference to the old 
trail of the Cimanon. When we came down, the main body of the 
troops had already passed on; Price’s Missouri regiment, however, 
was still on the way, having left the frontier much later than the rest ; 
and about this time we began to meet them moving along the trail, 
one or two companies at a time. No men ever embarked upon a 
military expedition with a greater love for the work before them than 
the Missourians ; but if discipline and subordination be the criterion 
of merit, these soldiers were worthless indeed. Yet when their ex- 
ploits have rung through all America it would be absurd to deny that 
they were excellent troops. Their victories were gained in the teeth 
of every established precedent of warfare; they were owing toa 
singular combination of military qualities in the men themselves, 
Without discipline or a spirit of subordination, they knew how to 
keep their ranks and act asone man. Doniphan’s regime marched 
through New Mexico more like a band of free companions than like 
the paid soldiers of a modern government. When General Taylor 
complimented Doniphan on his success at Sacramento and elsewhere, 
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the Colonel’s reply very well illustrates the relations which subsisted 
between the officers and men of his command : 

‘I don’t know any thing of the manceuvres. The boys kept com- 
ing to me, to let them charge ; and when I saw a good opportunity, 
I told them they might go. They were off like a shot, and that’s all 
I know about it.’ 

The backwoods lawyer was better fitted to conciliate the good 
will than to command the obedience of his men. There were many 
serving under him, who both from character and education could bet- 
ter have held command than he. 

At the battle of Sacramento his frontiersmen fought under every 
possible disadvantage. The Mexicans had chosen their own position ; 
they were drawn up across the valley that led to their native city of 
Chihuahua ; their whole front was covered by entrenchments and 
defended by batteries of heavy cannon; they outnumbered the in- 
vaders five to one. An eagle flew over the Americans, and a deep 
murmur rose along their lines. The enemy’s batteries opened ; 
long they remained under fire, but when at length the word was 
given, they shouted and ran forward. In one of the divisions when 
midway to the enemy a drunken officer ordered a halt ; the exaspe- 
rated men hesitated to obey 

‘ Forward, boys, fur Gop’s sake!’ cried a private from the ranks; 
and the Americans rushed like tigers upon the enemy ; they bounded 
over the breastwork. Four hundred Mexicans were slain upon the 
spot and the rest fled, scattering over the plain like sheep. The 
standards, cannons and baggage were taken, and among the rest a 
wagon laden with cords, which the Mexicans, in the fulness of their 
confidence, had made ready for tying the American prisoners. 

Doniphan’s volunteers, who gained this victory, with others equally 
remarkable, passed up with the main army ; but Price’s soldiers whom 
we now met, were men from the same neighborhood, precisely similar 
in character, manners and appearance. One forenoon as we were 
descending upon a very wide meadow, where we meant to rest for 
an hour or two, we saw a dark body of horsemen approaching at a 
distance. In otder to find water, we were obliged to turn aside to 
the river bank, a full half mile from the trail. Here we put up a 
kind of awning, and spreading buffalo-robes on the ground, Shaw and 
I sat down to smoke beneath it. 

‘We are going to catch it now,’ said Shaw; ‘look at those fellows, 
there "Il be no peace for us here.’ 

And in good truth about half the volunteers had straggled away 
from the line of march, and were riding over the meadow toward us. 

‘ How are you ? said the first who came up, alighting from his horse 
and throwing himself upon the ground. The rest followed close, 
and a score of them soon gathered about us, some lying at full length 
and some sitting on horseback. They all belonged to a company 
raised in St. Louis. There were some ruffian faces among them, 
and some haggard with debauchery; but on the whole they were 
extremely good looking men, superior beyond measure to the ordi- 
nary rank and file of an army. Except that they were booted to the 
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knees, they wore their belts and military trappings over the ordinary 
dress of citizens. Beside their swords and holster pistols, they car- 
ried slung from their saddles the excellent Springfield carbines, load- 
ing at the breech. They inquired the character of our party, and 
were anxious to know the prospect of killing buffalo, and the chance 
that their horses would stand the journey to Santa Fe. All this was 
well enough, but a moment after a worse visitation came upon us. 

‘ How are you, strangers, whar are you going and whar are you 
from ? said a fellow, who came trotting up with an old straw hat on 
his head. He was dressed in the coarsest brown homespun cloth. 
His face was rather sallow from fever-and-ague, and his tall figure, 
though strong and sinewy, was quite thin, and had besides an angular 
look, which together with his boorish seat on horseback, gave him an 
appearance any thing but graceful. Plenty more of the same stamp 
were close behind him. Their company was raised in one of the 
frontier counties, and we soon had abundant evidence of their rustic 
breeding ; dozens of them came crowding round, pushing between 
our first visitors and staring at us with unabashed faces. 

‘ Are you the captain ?’ asked one fellow. 

‘ What’s your business out here?’ asked another. 

‘ Where do you live when you’re at home ?’ said a third. 

‘I reckon you’re traders,’ surmised a fourth; and to crown the 
whole one of them came confidentially to my side and inquired in a 
low voice, ‘ What’s your partner’s name ?” 

As each new comer repeated the same questions, the nuisance be- 
came intolerable. Our military visitors were soon disgusted at the 
concise nature of our replies, and we could overhear them muttering 
curses against us, not loud but deep. While we sat smoking, not in 
the best imaginable humor, Téte Rouge’s tongue was never idle. He 
never forgot his military character, and during the whole interview 
he was incessantly busy among his fellow soldiers. At length we 
placed him on the ground before us, and told him that he might play 
the part of spokesmen for the whole. Téte Rouge was delighted, 
and we soon had the satisfaction of seeing him talk and gabble at 
such a rate that the torrent of questions was in a great measure di- 
verted from us. A little while after to our amazement, we saw a 
large cannon with four horses come lumbering up behind the crowd ; 
and the driver who was perched on one of the animals, stretching 
his neck so as to look over the rest of the men, called out: 

‘ Whar are you from and what ’s your business ? 

The captain of one of the companies was among our visitors, 
drawn by the same curiosity that had attracted his men. Unless their 
bold, intelligent faces belied them, not a few in the crowd might with 
great advantage have changed places with their commander. 

‘ Well, men,’ said he, lazily rising from the ground where he had 
been lounging, ‘its getting late, 1 reckon we had better be moving.’ 

‘I sha’ n’t start yet any how,’ said one fellow who was lying half 
asleep with his head resting on his arm. 

‘Don’t be in a hurry, captain,’ added the lieutenant. 
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‘Well, Mees it your own way, we 1 wait awhile longer,’ replied 
the obsequious commander. 

At length however our visitors went straggling away as they had 
come, and we to our great relief, were left alone again. 

No one can deny the intrepid bravery of these men, their intelli- 
gence and the bold frankness of their character, free from all that is 
mean and sordid. Yet for the moment the extreme roughness of 
their manners, half inclines one to forget their heroic qualities. Most 
of them seem without the least perception of delicacy or propriety, 
though among them individuals may be found in whose mauners there 
is a plain courtesy, while their features bespeak a gallant spirit equal to 
anyenterprise. ‘The bravery of the Missourians is not exclusively their 
own; the whole American nation are as fearless as they; but in 
roughness of bearing and fierce impetuosity of spirit they may bear 
away the palm from almost any rival. 

No one was more relieved than Delorier by the departure of the 
volunteers; for dinner was getting colderevery moment. He spread 
a well-whitened buffalo-hide upon the grass, placed in the middle 
the juicy hump of a fat cow, ranged around it the tin plates and cups, 
and then acquainted us that all. was ready. Téte Rouge, with his 
usual alacrity on such occasions, was the first to take his seat. In his 
former capacity of steamboat clerk he had learned to prefix the hon- 
orary Mister to every body’s name, whether of high or low degree; 
so Jim Gurney was Mr. Gurney, Henry was Mr. Henry, and even 
Delorier, for the first time in his life, heard himself addressed as Mr. 
Delorier. This did not prevent his conceiving a violent enmity 
against T/te Rouge, who in his futile though praiseworthy attempts 
to make himself useful, used always to intermeddle with cooking the 
dinners. Delorier’s disposition knew no medium between smiles and 
sunshine and a downright tornado of wrath; he said nothing to 
Téte Rouge, but his wrongs rankled in his breast. Téte Rouge, as 
I observed before, had taken his place at dinner; it was his happiest 
moment; he sat enveloped in the old buffalo coat, the sleeves turned 
up in preparation for the work and his short legs crossed on the grass 
before him; he had a cup of coffee by his side and his knife ready 
in his hand, and while he looked upon the fat hump ribs, his large 
eyes dilated with anticipation. Delorier sat just opposite to him, and 
the rest of us by this time had taken our seats. 

‘ How is this, Delorier? You have n’t given us bread enough.’ 

At this Delorier’s placid face flew instantly into a paroxysm of con- 
tortions. He grinned with wrath, chattered, gesticulated and hurled 
forth a volley of incoherent words in broken English at the astonished 
Téte Rouge. It was just possible to make out that he was accusing 
him of having stolen and eaten four large cakes which had been |: sid 
by for dinner. Téte Rouge, utterly confounded at this sudden attack, 
stared at Delorier fora moment in dumb amazement, with mouth 
and eyes wide open. At last he found speech, and protested that the 
accusation was false; and that he could not conceive how he had 
offended Mr. Delorier, or provoked him to use such ungentlemanly 
expressions. The tempest of words raged with such fury that nothing 
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else could be heard. But Téte Rouge from his greater command 
of English had a manifest advantage over Delorier, who after sput- 

tering and grimacing for awhile, found his words quite inadequate to 

the expression of his wrath. He jumped up and vanished, jerking 

out between his teeth one furious sacre enfan de garce, a Canadian 

title of honor, made doubly emphatic by being usually applied to- 

gether with a cut of the whip to refractory mules and horses. 

The next morning we saw an old buffalo-bull escorting his cow 
with two small calves over the prairie. Close behind came four or 
five large white wolves, sneaking stealthily through the long meadow- 
grass, and w atching for the moment when one of the children should 
chance to lag behind his parents. The old bull kept well on his 
‘ guard, and faced about now and then to keep the prowling ruffians 
at a distance. 

As we approached our nooning place we saw five or six buffalo 
standing at the very summit of a tall bluff. Trotting forward to the 
spot where we meant to stop, I flung off my saddle and turned my 
horse loose. By making a circuit under cover of some rising ground, 
I reached the foot of the bluff unnoticed, and climbed up its steep 
side. Lying under the brow of the declivity, | prepared to fire at the 
buffalo, who stood on the flat surface above, not five yards distant. 
Perhaps | was too | asty, for the gleaming rifle-barrel levelled over the 
edge caught their notice; they turned and saw. Close as they 
were, it was impossible to ‘kill them when in that position, and step- 
ping upon the summit, I pursued them over the high arid table-land. 
It was extremely rugged and broken ; a great sandy ravine was chan- 
nelled through it, with smaller ravines entering it on each side, like 
tributary streams. The buffalo scattered, and I soon lost sight of 
most of them as they scuttled away through the sandy chasms; a 
bull and a cow alone kept in view. For a while they ran along the 
edge of the great ravine, appearing and disappearing as they dived 
into some chasm and again emerged from it. At last they stretched 
out upon the broad prairie ; a boundless plain, nearly flat and almost 
devoid of verdure, for every short grass-blade was dried and shri- 
velled by the glaring sun. Now and then the old bull would face 
toward me; whenever he did so | fell to the ground and iay motion- 
less. in this manner I chased them for about two miles, until at 
length I heard in front a deep hoarse bellowing. A moment after, 
a band of about a hundred bulls, before hidden by a slight swell of 
the plain, came at once into view. The fugitives ran toward them. 
Instead of mingling with the band, as I expected, they passed 
directly through, and continued their flight. At this I gave up the 
chase, and kneeling down, I crawled to ‘within gunshot of the bulls, 
and with panting breath and trickling brow sat down on the ground 
to watch them; my presence did not disturb them in the least. They 
were not feeding, and indeed there was nothing to eat; but they 
seemed to have chosen that parched and scorching desert as the 
scene of their amusements. They were sporting together, after their 
clumsy fashion, under the burning sun. Some were rolling on the 
ground amid a cloud of dust; others, with a hoarse rumbling bel- 
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low, were butting their large heads together, while many stood mo- 
tionless, as if quite inanimate. Except their monstrous growth of 
tangled grizzly mane, they had no hair ; for their old coat had fallen 
off in the spring, and their new one had not as yet appeared. Some- 
times an old bull would step forward and gaze at me with a grim 
and stupid countenance ; then he would turn and butt his next neigh- 
bor; then he would lie down and roll over and over in the dirt, kick- 
ing his hoofs in the air. When satisfied with this amusement, he 
would jerk his head and shoulders upward, and resting on his fore- 
legs, stare at me in this position, half blinded by his mane, and his 
face covered with dirt ; then up he would spring upon all fours, and 
shake his dusty sides; turning half round, he would stand with his 
beard touching the ground, in an attitude of profound abstraction, as 
if reflecting on his puerile conduct. ‘ You are too ugly to live!’ 
thought I; and aiming at the ugliest, I shot three of them in suc- 
cession. The rest were not at all discomposed at this ; they kept on 
bellowing and butting and rolling on the ground as before. Henry 
Chatillon always cautioned us to keep perfectly quiet in the presence 
of a wounded buffalo, for any movement is apt to excite him to make 
an attack ; so I sat still upon the ground, loading and firing with as 
little motion as possible. While | was thus employed, a spectator 
made his appearance: a little antelope came running up with re- 
markable gentleness to within fifty yards, and there it stood, its slen- 
der neck arched, its small horns thrown back, and its large dark eyes 
gazing on me with a look of eager curiosity. By the side of the 
shaggy and brutish monsters before me it seemed like some lovely 
young girl wandering near a den of robbers or a set of bearded 
pirates. The buffalo looked uglier than ever. ‘ Here goes for ano- 
ther of you!’ thought I, feeling in my pouch for a percussion-cap. 
Not a percussion-cap was there. My good rifle was useless as an 
old iron bar. One of the wounded bulls had not yet fallen, and I 
waited for some time, hoping every moment that his strength would 
fail him. He still stood firm, looking grimly at me, and from neces- 
sity disregarding Henry’s advice, I rose and walked away. Many of 
the bulls turned and looked at me, but the wounded brute made no 
attack. J soon came upon a deep ravine which would give me shel- 
ter in case of emergency; so I turned round and threw a stone at 
the bulls. They received it with the utmost indifference. Feeling 
insulted at their refusal to be frightened, 1 swung my hat, shouted, 
and made a show of running toward them; at this they crowded to- 
gether and galloped off, leaving their dead and wounded upon the 
field. As I moved toward the camp I saw the last survivor totter 
and fall dead. My speed in returning was wonderfully quickened 
by the reflection that the Pawnees were abroad, and that I was de- 
fenceless in case of meeting with an enemy. I saw no living thing, 
however, except two or three squalid old bulls scrambling among 
the sand-hills that flanked the great ravine. When I reached camp 
the party were nearly ready for the afternoon move. 

We encamped that evening at a short distance from the river 
bank. About midnight, as we all lay asleep on the ground, the man 
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nearest to me, gently reaching out his hand, touched my shoulder, 
and cautioned me at the same time not to move. It was bright star- 
light. Opening my eyes and slightly turning, I saw a large white 
wolf moving stealthily around the embers of our fire, with his nose 
close to the ground. Disengaging my hand from the blanket, I drew 
the cover from my rifle, which lay close at my side; the motion 
alarmed the wolf, and with long leaps he bounded out of the camp. 
Jumping up, I fired after him, when he was about thirty yards dis- 
tant ; the melancholy hum of the bullet sounded far away through 
the night. At the sharp report, so suddenly breaking upon the still- 
ness, all the men sprang up. ‘ You’ve killed him,’ said one of them. 
‘No I haven’t,’ said I; ‘there he goes, running along the river.’ 
‘ Then there ’s two of them. Don’t you see that one lying out yon- 
der? We went out to it, and instead of a dead white wolf, found 
the bleached skull of a buffalo. I had missed my mark, and what 
was worse, had grossly violated a standing law of the prairie. When 
in a dangerous part of the country, it is considered highly imprudent 
to fire a gun after encamping, lest the report should reach the ears 
of the Indians. 

The horses were saddled in the morning, and the last man had 
lighted his pipe at the dying ashes of the fire. The beauty of the 
day enlivened us all. Even Ellis felt its influence and occasionally 
made a remark as we rode along, and Jim Gurney told endless stories 
of his cruisings in the United States’ service. The buffalo were abun- 
dant, and at length a large band of them went running up the hills on 
the left. 

‘Do you see them buffalo ?’ said Ellis, ‘now I'll bet any man [’ll 
go and kill one with my yager.’ 

And leaving his horse to follow on with the party, he strode up 
the hill after them Henry looked at us with his peculiar humorous 
expression, and proposed that we should follow Ellis to see how he 
would kill a fat cow. As soon as he was out of sight we rode up the 
hill after him and waited behind a little ridge till we heard the report 
of the unfailing yager. Mounting to the top, we saw Ellis clutching 
his favorite weapon with both hands and staring after the buffalo, who 
one and all were galloping off at full speed. As we descended the 
hill we saw the party straggling along the trail below. When we 
joined them, another scene of amateur hunting awaited us. I forgot 
to say that when we met the volunteers, Téte Rouge had obtained a 
horse from one of them, in exchange for his mule, whom he feared 
and detested. This horse he christened James. James though not 
worth so much as the mule, was a large and strong animal. Téte 
Rouge was very proud of his new acquisition, and suddenly became 
ambitious to run a buffalo with him. At his request,I lent him my 
pistols, though not without great misgivings, since when Téte Rouge 
hunted buffalo the purster was in more danger than the pursued. 
He hung the holsters at his saddle-bow ; and now as we passed along, 
a band of bulls left their grazing in the meadow, and galloped in a 
long file across the trail in front. 

‘Now ’s your chance, Téte, come, let’s see you kill a bull.’ 
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Thus naendi the inte or abil ‘get up!’ wea James, deedtens to the 
signal, cantered deliberately forward at an abominably uneasy gait. 

Tete R ouge as we contemplated him from behind, made a most re- 
markable figure. He still wore the old buffalo-coat; his blanket 
which was tied in a loose bundle behind his saddle, went jolting from 
one side to the other, and a large tin canteen half full of water which 
hung from his pommel was jerked about his leg in a manner which 
greatly embarrassed him. 

‘Let out your horse, man; lay on your whip!’ we called out to him. 
The buffalo were getting farther off at every instant. James being 
ambitious to mend ‘bis pace, tugged hard at the rein, and one of his 
rider’s aera from the stirrup. 

‘Woh! I say, woh!’ cried Téte Rouge, in great perturbation, and 
after much effort James’ progress was arsested. The hunter came 
trotting back to the party, disgusted with buffalo-running, and he was 
received with overwhelming congratulations. 

‘Too good a chance to lose,’ said Shaw, pointing to another band 
of bulls on the left. We lashed ouf hotees and galloped upon them. 
Shaw killed one with each barrel of his gun. I separated another 
from the herd and shot him. The small bullet of the rifle pistol striking 
too far back, did not immediately take effect, and the bull ran on with 
unabated speed. Again and again I snapped the remaining pistol at 
him. I primed it afresh three or four times, and each time it missed 
fire, for the touch-hole was clogged up. Returning it to the holster, 
I began to load the empty pistol, still galloping by the side of the 
bull. By this time he was grown desperate. The foam flew from 
his jaws and his tongue lolled out. Before the pistol was loaded he 
sprang upon me, and followed up his attack with a furious rush. The 
only alternative was to run away or be killed. I took to flight and 
the bull bristling with fury, purs sued me closely. The pistol was soon 
ready, and then looking back, I saw his head five or six yards behind 
my horse’s tail. To fire at it would be useless, for a bullet flattens 
against the adamantine skull of a buffalo bull. Inclining my body to 
the left, I turned my horse in that direction as sharply as his speed 
would permit. The bull rushing blindly on with great force and 
weight, did not turn so quickly. As I looked back, his neck and 
shoulder were exposed to view ; turning in the saddle, I shot a bullet 
through them obliquely into his vitals. He gave over the vhase and 
soon fell to the ground. An English tourist represents a situation like 
this as one of imminent danger; this is a great mistake; the bull 
never pursues long, and the horse must be wretched indeed, that can- 
not keep out of his way for two or three minutes. 

And now we were come to a part of the country where we were 
bound in common prudence to use every possible precaution. We 
mounted guard at night, each man standing in his turn; and no one 
ever slept without drawing his rifle close to his side or folding it with 
him in his blanket. One morning our vigilance was stimulated by 
our finding traces of a large Camanche encampment. Fortunately 
for us, however, it had been abandoned nearly a week. On the next 
evening we found the ashes of a recent fire, which gave us at the 
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time some uneasiness. At length we reached the Caches, a place of 
dangerous repute ; and certainly it had a most dangerous appear- 
ance, consisting of sand-hills every where broken by ravines and 
deep chasms. Here we found the grave of Swan, killed at this 
place; probably by the Pawnees, two or three weeks before. His 
remains, more than once violated by the Indians and the wolves, 
were suffered at length to remain undisturbed in their wild burial- 
place. Swan, it was said, was a native of Northampton, in Massa- 
chusetts, That day more than one execration was cischarged 
against the debauched and faithless tribe'who were the authors of 
his death, and who even now might be following like blood-hounds 
on our trail. 

About this time a change came over the spirit of Téte Rouge; 
his jovial mood disappeared, and he relapsed into ruefu! despondency. 
Whenever we encamped, his complaints began. Sometimes he had 
a pain in the head; sometimes a racking in the joints; sometimes 
an aching in the side, and sometimes a heart-burn. His troubles did 
not excite much emotion, since they rose chiefly no doubt from his 
own greediness, and since no one could tell which were real and 
which were imaginary. He would often moan dismally through the 
whole evening, and once in particular | remember that about mid- 
night he sat bolt upright and gave a loud scream. ‘ What’s the 
matter now ?’ demanded the unsympathizing guard. Téte Rouge, 
rocking to and fro, and pressing his hands against his sides, declared 
that he suffered excruciating torment. ‘I wish,’ said he, ‘ that 1 was 
in the bar-room of the ‘ St. Charles’ only just for five minutes !’ 

For several days we met detached companies of Price’s regiment. 
Horses would often break loose at night from their camps. One 
afternoon we picked up three of these stragglers quietly grazing 
along the river. It was nearly dark, and a cold, drizzling rain had 
set in; but we all turned out, and after an hour’s chase nine horses 
were caught and brought in. One of them was equipped with sad- 
dle and bridle, pistols were hanging at the pommel of the saddle, a 
carbine was slung at its side, and a blanket rolled up behind it. In 
the morning, glorymg in our valuable prize, we resumed our jour- 
ney, and our cavaleade presented a much more imposing appear- 
ance than ever before. We kept on till the afternoon, when, far 
behind, three horsemen appeared on the horizon. Coming on at a 
hand-gallop, they soon overtook us, and claimed all the horses as 
belonging to themselves and others of their company. They were 
of course given up, very much to the mortification of Ellis and Jim 
Gurney. . 

Our own horses now showed signs of fatigue, and we resolved to 
give them half a day’s rest. We stopped at noon at a grassy spot 
by the river. After dinner Shaw and Henry went out to hunt; and 
while the men lounged about the camp, I lay down to read in the 
shadow of the cart. Looking up, I saw a bull grazing alone on the 
prairie more than a mile distant. I was tired of reading, and taking 
my rifle, 1 walked toward him. AsI came near, I crawled upon 
the ground until | approached te within a hundred yards; here I 
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sat down upon the grass and waited till he should turn himself into 
a proper position to receive his death-wound. He was a grim old 
veteran. His loves and his battles were over for that season, and 
now, gaunt and war-worn, he had withdrawn from the herd to graze 
by himself and recruit his exhausted strength. He was miserably 
emaciated ; his mane was all in tatters ; his hide was bare and rough 
as an elephant’s, and covered with dried patches of the mud in 
which he had been wallowing. He showed all his ribs whenever 
he moved. He looked like some grizzly old ruffian grown gray in 
blood and violence, and scowling on all the world from his misan- 
thropic seclusion. The old savage looked up when I first approached, 
and gave me one fierce stare; then he fell to grazing again with an 
air of contemptuous indifference. The moment after, as if suddenly 
recollecting himself, he threw up his head, faced quickly about, and 
to my amazement came at a rapid trot directly toward me. I was 
strongly impelled to get up and run, but this would have been very 
dangerous. Sitting quite still, 1 aimed, as he came on, at the thin 
part of the skull above the nose. After he had passed over about 
three-quarters of the distance between us, I was on the point of 
firing, when, to my great satisfaction, he stopped short. I had full 
opportunity of studying his countenance; his whole front was 
covered with a huge mass of coarse matted hair, which hung so low 
that nothing but his two fore-feet were visible beneath it ; his short 
thick horns were blunted and split to the very roots in his various 
battles, and across his nose and forehead were two or three large 
white scars, which gave him a grim, and at the same time, a whim- 
sical appearance. It seemed to me that he stood there motionless 
for a full quarter of an hour looking at me through the tangled locks 
of his mane. For my part, I remained as quiet as he, and looked 
quite as hard; I felt greatly inclined to come to terms with him. 
‘ My friend,’ thought I, ‘if you ll let me off, 1’ll let you off.’ At 
length he seemed to have abandoned any hostile design. Very 
slowly and deliberately he began to turn about; little by little his 
ugly brown side came into view, all beplastered with mud. It was 
a tempting sight. I forgot my prudent intentions, and fired my rifle ; 
a pistol would have served at that distance. Round spun the old 
bull like a top, and away he galloped over the prairie. He ran some 
distance, and even ascended a considerable hill, before he lay down 
and died. After shooting another bull among the hills, I went back 
to camp. 

At noon, on the fourteenth of September, a very large Santa Fe 
caravan came up. The plain was covered with the long files of 
their white-topped wagons, the close black carriages in which the 
traders travel and sleep, large droves of animals, and men on horse- 
back and on foot. They all stopped on the meadow near us. Our 
diminutive cart and handful of men made but an insignificant figure 
by the side of their wide and bustling camp. Téte Rouge went 
over to visit them, and soon came back with half a dozen biscuits 
in one hand and a bottle of brandy in the other. I inquired where 
he got them. ‘Oh,’ said Téte Rouge, ‘1 know some of the traders. 
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Dr. Dobbs is there besides.’ I asked who Dr. Dobbs might be. 
‘One of our St. Louis doctors,’ replied Téte Rouge. For two days 
past I had been severely attacked by the same disorder which had 
so greatly reduced my strength when at the mountains; at this time 
I was suffering not a little from the sudden pain and weakness which 
it occasioned. Téte Rouge, in answer to my inquiries, declared 
that Dr. Dobbs was a physician of the first standing. Without at 
all believing him, I resolved to consult this eminent practitioner. 
Walking over to the camp, I found him lying sound asleep under 
one of the wagons. He offered in his own person but an indifferent 
specimen of his skill, for it was five months since I had seen so cada- 
verous a face. His hat had fallen off, and his yellow hair was all in 
disorder ; one of his arms supplied the place of a pillow; his pan- 
taloons were wrinkled half way up to his knees, and he was covered 
with little bits of grass aud straw, upon which he had rolled in his 
uneasy slumber. A Mexican stood near, and I made him a sign that 
he should touch the doctor. Up sprang the learned Dobbs, and sit- 
ting upright, he rubbed his eyes and looked about him in great be- 
wilderment. I regretted the necessity of disturbing him, and said I 
had come to ask his professional advice. 

‘ Your system, Sir, is in a disordered state,’ said he, solemnly, after 
a short examination. 

I inquired what might be the particular species of disorder. 

‘ Evidently a morbid action of the liver,’ replied the medical man ; 
‘I will give you a prescription.’ 

Repairing to the back of one of the covered wagons, he scram- 
bled in; for a moment I could see nothing of him but his boots. At 
length he produced a box which he had extracted from some dark 
recess within, and opening it, he presented me with a folded paper 
of some size. ‘ What is it?’ said I. ‘Calomel,’ said the doctor. 

Under the circumstances I would have taken almost any thing. 
There was not enough to do me much harm, and it might possibly 
do good ; so at camp that night I took the poison instead of supper. 

That camp is worthy of notice. The traders warned us not to 
follow the main trail along the river, ‘ unless,’ as one of them ob- 
served, ‘ you want to have your throats cut!’ The river at this place 
makes a bend; and a smaller trail, known as ‘ The Ridge-path,’ leads 
directly across the prairie from point to point, a distance of sixty or 
seventy miles. 

We followed this trail, and after travelling seven or eight miles, 
we came to a small stream, where we encamped. Our position was 
not chosen with much forethought or military skill. The water was 
in a deep hollow, with steep, high banks; on the grassy bottom of 
this hollow we picketed our horses, while we ourselves encamped 
upon the barren prairie just above. The opportunity was admira- 
ble either for driving off our horses or attacking us. After dark, as 
Téte Rouge was sitting at supper, we observed him pointing with a 
face of speechless horror over the shoulder of Henry, who was op- 
posite to him. Aloof amid the darkness appeared a gigantic black 
apparition, solemnly swaying to and fro as it advanced steadily upon 
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us. Henry, half vexed and half amused, jumped up, spread out 
his arms, and shouted. The invader was an old buffalo-bull, who, 
with characteristic stupidity, was walking directly into camp. It 
cost some shouting and swinging of hats before we could bring him 
first to a halt and then to a rapid retreat. 

That night the moon was full and bright; but as the black clouds 
chased rapidly over it, we were at one moment in light and at the 
next in darkness. As the evening advanced, a thunder-storm came 
up; it struck us with such violence that the tent would have been 
blown over if we had not interposed the cart to break the force of 
the wind. At length it subsided to a steady rain. My own situa- 
tion was a pleasant one, having taken Dr. Dobbs’ prescription long 
before there was any appearance of a storm. I now lay in the tent, 
wrapped in a buffalo-robe, and in great pain, from the combined 
effect of the disease and the remedy. I lay awake through nearly 
the whole night, listening to the dull patter of the rain upon the 
canvass above. The moisture, which filled the tent and trickled 
from every thing in it, did not add to the comfort of the situation. 
About twelve o’clock Shaw went out to stand guard amid the rain 
and pitch darkness. Monroe, the most vigilant as well as one of the 
bravest among us, was also on the alert. When about two hours had 
passed, Shaw came silently in, and touching Henry, called him in a 
low quick voice to come out. ‘ What is it? I asked. ‘ Indians, I 
believe,’ whispered Shaw ; ‘ but lie still; I’ll call you if there’s a 
fight.’ 

He and Henry went out together. I took the cover from my rifle, 
put a fresh percussion-cap upon it, and then, being in much pain, lay 
down again. In about five minutes Shaw came in again. ‘ All 
right,’ he said, as he lay down to sleep. Henry was now standing 
guard in his place. He told me in the morning the particulars of 
the alarm. Munroe’s watchful eye discovered some dark objects 
down in the hollow, among the horses, like men creeping on all- 
fours. Lying flat on their faces, he and Shaw crawled to the edge 
of the bank, and were soon convinced that what they saw were In- 
dians. Shaw silently withdrew to call Henry, and they all lay 
watching in the same position. Henry’s eye is one of the best on 
the prairie. He detected after a while the true nature of the moving 
objects ; they were nothing but wolves creeping among the horses. 

It is very singular that when picketed near a camp horses seldom 
show any fear at such an intrusion. The wolves appear to have no 
other object than that of gnawing the trail-ropes of raw-hide by 
which the animals are secured. Several times in the course of the 


journey my horse’s trail-rope was bitten in two by these nocturnal 
visitors. . 


EPIGRAM. 


Wuy 's a merciless man, with a memory bad, 
Like one with whom av’rice is a sin most besetting ? 

Because, if no better sclution be had, 

He is never for giving, but always for getting. 











A Poetical Superscription. 


POETICAL SUPERSCRIPTION. 








Tue following address, written on avery large envelope, inclosing a quarto printed sheet, was lately 
transmitted through the New-York post-offiee; and doubtless it has duly reached the well-known 
philanthropist for whom it was intended. 


In dear Cananpaicua, Queen of the West, 

A gentleman lives, and he’s one of the best ; 

Ay, one of a thousand, I vow and declare, 

For where is the man who with him will compare 

In acts of pure charity, generous and good ? 

‘Though always perform’d as if under a hood ; 

And as I am rhyming, and in a right mood, 

His Name chimes to all these, but chiefly Wi:h Woop ; 

Philanthropy guides and directs all his ways, 

Without ostentation, or puffing, or praise ; 

He ’s just such an one as was Pors’s Man of Ross, 

Doing good to all men, without counting the loss. 

To all men, did I say ?— that’s a terrible slander ! 

1 humbly beg pardon ; but keep down thy dander: 

The ladies — the darlings —the joy of our hearts — 

Affirm that his equal is not in those parts ; 

‘The widow, the orphan, the aged and poor, 

Though ever so humble, find Aim at their door, 

Giving counsel and comfort — ay, frequently food — 

And when frost pinches hardest, they often see Woop! 

*T were frivolous folly to name him more full, 

And, post-man, I know thou art not at all dull. 
Then there ’s auld Ros Morris,* who wins in yon den, 
‘He’s the king of post-masters and blandest of men ; 
He has three score o’ black sheep, all at his command, 
To forward this jingle unto the right hand. 

You ’ll find him, I think, not far from the druggery, 

(But all Cananpaicua well know Tue Snuccery ! t) 

Mayhap at Frank G....... ’s, that handsome AroLto, 

Whose figure and features beat other men’s hollow, 

A Gop-like creation — I must so express it, 

No mortal e’er saw him who did not confess it. 

If you do n’t find him there, why then the best thing, 

Go' up to The Palace and call on Tue Kina, 

Your monarch right royal, who keeps open house, 

Like a prince as he is; making just the right use 

Of his wealth and his riches. Gop bless him, say I! 

And thousands there are who will join in the cry. 

You ’ll never again see his equal — no, never! 

So generous, so noble, so courteous, so clever ; 

1’ve oft had the honor to share in his bounty, 

While living in old Ontario County, 

And met at his table the man of my heart, 


*A veny old Scottish song, entitled Autp Ros Morais, thus commences : 


‘Taere’s auld Ros Moras, wha wins in yon glen, 
He 's the king o’ gude fellows, and wale of auld men: 
He bas three score 0’ black sheep, and three score too, 
And auld Ros Moras is the man ye maun loe.’ 


t Mr. W.’s house has for many years been called the Snuggery. 
{Tue Hon. J. G...a@ is universally known as King of Canandaigua. 
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Disquisition upon Grecian Temples. _ Penony, 


Who inspireth these lines so slick and so smart ! 
They can ’t be called poetry, barely whim-whams ; 
But D’Israexi once published a book called ‘ Flim-Flams.’ 
(I dont mean the monkey oft pictured in Puncn, 
But Isaac his father, the best of the bunch.) 
This long superscription being now nearly ended, 
You ’ll say with old Sancuo, ‘ Less said, soonest mended.’ 
Now hark’ee, good post-man — I dont speak in thunder — 
But pry’thee be careful — do not make a blunder ; 
If you do! —by the Powers that are Holy —I’|! pound thee, 
And fervently pray, may the devil confound thee ! 
No month — and no day — no Domini Anno, 
And only half signed, Rozertus 


Noia-bene : Remember, the postage is paid. 


Post-scriptum : Don’t copy one word I have said. 


A DISQUISITION UPON GRECIAN TEMPLES. 


EXCOGITATED BY JAN VAN SKORCH, AN EMBRYO ARTIST, INCIPIENT ARCHITECT AND ENIGHT ADVEN- 
TURER: CONTAINING ALSO, AUTHENT!C ACCOUNT OF THE LaST ENOWN 
OFFICIAL APPEsRAKCE OF SANTA CLAUS 


Hotto there, knaves! bring forth my best steed : I am for a Quix- 
otic expedition! Ha! mounted, and in the stirrups; now hand me 
my lance. So ho; isthe shaft well balanced, and the steel sharp ? 


Well then, away let us go in search of adventures. 

Here let me pause for a moment, to observe that if I had lived in 
the age of chivalry, I should have been a most pestiferous member of 
society. I should have had my nose and my lance in every brawl, in 
every tournament, in every feud: I should have spent my fortune, 
(Heaven save the mark!) in chivalric games: I should have been 
another Sieur de Sandricourt. It is true that I am rather a slim te! 
low now, but that is the result of education: yet have I nevertheless 
the true spirit of the meddling Knight Errant. 

What then, shall we tilt at to-day? Windmills? No; they are 
vulgar, and so scarce that you shall hardly find one this side Martha’s 
Vineyard. Greciantemples? Ay! Their name is legion, but what 
care I for odds! 

How many are there in this country, who, like the celebrated Gre- 
cian scholar, Monsieur Rémonde, have built ‘a house upon a Grecian 
model, that was uninhabitable ?’ Millions! which of the innumera- 
ble ones I behold, shall I attack first? - Here stand I in the road, and 
see around me, a church, a lawyer's office, a court-house, a squirrel- 
cage, a private dwelling, a pigeon-house; all built on the plan of 
some unknown Grecian temple. To trouble the church, would bring 
the vestry or the elders upon me; to ride down the lawyer’s office 
would make me liable to an action for assault and battery ; to attack 
the house of justice might cause me to be arrested for contempt of 
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court, and moreover, the wooden pillars might take away my lance 
from me; to upset the squirrel cage would expose me to the anger 
of the ladies, or the children; to disturb yon spruce mansion might 
subject me, like Sir Launcelot Greaves, to a writ ‘ de lunatico inqui- 
rendo ;’ to violate that pigeon-house, might cause me ill-luck. 

What then shall I do? I will go home, and write about the 
matter. 

On my way thither, I pass ‘a butcher, a baker, and a candlestick- 
maker,’ a pickle-merchant, and a cobbler, each dwelling m a Grecian 
temple ; yonder, through the leafless trees, I catch a glimpse of a 
summer-house, and another building that shall be nameless, also Gre- 
cian; and as I near home, so help me Heaven, the apparition of a- 
man in a white apron and cap, bearing in his hands a Grecian temple 
in confectionary, arises before me, and scares my horse almost out of 
his wits, insomuch that he nearly tramples under foot a lady and a 
small child. 

Here then am I at home, sitting with pen in hand, wondering what 
will be the upshot of this article, and thinking how I shall begin the 
discussion [ am about to enter into. I have it! Amnapostrophe shall 
do the business for me. 

Oh! ghosts of architects of ancient Greece, what would you say, 
could ye arise and behold the caricatures of your exquisite works ! 
Would ye laugh, or would ye weep? Would ye indignantly kick 
them over, or with a natural curiosity take a few of these parodies 
‘ bock again’ with yon in the folds of your garments, to examine them 
with a miscroscope? Would ye — 

But enough of this; and let me answer the question of a man at 
my elbow, who must, I should suppose, have been dwelling in the 
bowels of the earth for the last twenty years. 

‘ What,’ says he; ‘ what, is a Grecian temple ? 

‘ The Englishman mentioned in ‘ The American in Paris,’’ I reply, 
‘describes them admirably :’ 

‘You know, Sir, large white columns mingled with flights of steps, 
the whole being surmounted by long stone funnels. It seems too,’ I 
continue, ‘that our people make the same mistake, that the master- 
mason in the same story falls into, when in reply to the assertion that 
a certain building is not a Grecian temple, he replies: ‘ It has beau- 
tiful columns all the same.’ ’ 

It is on this principle that an old Dutch-built, Dutch-shaped, Dutch- 
roofed, shingle-sided court-house, in a village not a thousand miles 
from New-York, has been embellished with a colonnade. Whata 
combination! Dutch-Greek: Greek-Dutch! Upon my life, ’t is 
worse than the doctrine of amalgamation. 

There is some excuse, however, for this addition, in this fact, that 
you may travel through almost every county town in the United States, 
and by picking out the largest Grecian temple in the place, you will 
be tolerably sure to light upon the court-house. ‘hey have be- 
come almost convertible terms. A man whom I have at this ve 
moment pictured in my mind’s eye, came down a little fuddled to a 
county town in this state, and having a case to be tried, stopped with- 
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out hesitation at a large Grecian temple, which was however a private 
dwelling: being refused admittance, he turned away, exclaiming with 
virtuous indignation :; ‘ Wa-a-l, if that beant the court-house, it oughter 
be ashamed of itself!’ I agree with him. 

Fo, the engrafting of a mongrel Grecian portico on that old Dutch 
church of Sleepy-Hollow, which the pen of Irving hath rendered 
classic in the land, there is no such pailiating circumstance. I have 
wondered when passing the court-house | wot of at night, that I have 
not heard such adiscussion between the building and the columns as 
arose between the two ‘ Brigs of Ayr,’ on the occasion immortal- 
ized by Burns. The publicity of the place undoubtedly prevents 
them from giving vent to their hostile feelings. No such considera- 
tion, however, affects the church, ‘ famous in goblin story,’ to which I 
havealluded. Accordingly, as might have been expected, there have 
been complaints made of that square-pillared excrescence, and ‘ there- 
by hangs a tale’ of which another personage is, or I am, as ye,O 
people, please to decide, the hero. If you will listen, I will repeat 
the story. 

‘Some few summers ago, I had spent an evening very pleasantly 
in the village of Sing- Sing : so pleasantly indeed, that I had not 
marked how time wore on, ‘until on looking at my watch, I found that 
the hour had come, and gone again, when every respectable man, 
more especially in the country, should have been housed for the night. 
Having hastily taken leave of my host, 1 mounted my horse and set 
off for Tarrytown, where I was then staying. 

‘I soon passed the last house in the village, and casting my eyes 
upward to the heavens, I began to speculate upon the weather. It 
was one of those nights in the latter part of summer, when Autumn 
begins to jog her elbow, as if to put her in mind that the sceptre 
must soon pass into his hands. A dull, chill, north-easterly wind, was 
blowing up a storm: already the heavens were veiled with clouds of 
gray, which occasionally lightened up, as if to permit one to view for a 
moment the objects around him, and then closing again more heavily, 
obscured each scarcely distinguished form. No plash of some distant 
paddle, no hum of some far-off blower, no sparks of pine, no flame 
of anthracite, no flap of sails, no creaking of wood against wood, told 
of the presence of any moving thing upon the waters of the Hudson. 

‘Make what you will of it, itis a solemn feeling, that of being alone 
with nature, and it is astonishing to a man in broad daylight, in the 
midst of his fellow creatures, when he thinks what a comfort it was 
to have had some living thing as a companion. The feeling is not 
fear, it amounts not even to apprehension of danger, but it is a vague, 
dreary, sense of loneliness, as if one were the last and only human 
being left upon the face of the earth. It speaks to his heart of his 
own insignificance, but it raises him to the contemplation of the Gop 
Omnipotent. 

‘While moralizing thus, I began to feel that the wind was chilling 
me through and through, and wishing myself safely established in a 
comfortable bed at home, | roused my horse to a smart trot, and he, 
nothing loth, being in truth as anxious as myself to get home, bore 
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me gallantly onward. As we pressed on, it seemed as if we were 
every moment on the point of entering some dark and arched cavern, 
which receded ever as we advanced, yet was before us still. The 
pace we kept soon brought us in view of the expiring embers of a 
fire, which had been kindled by some, gipsys, who had made their 
resting place for the night by the side of the road, an event, porten- 
tous in that part of the world, where gipsys never before were seen. 
The red light of the decaying fire lit up the canvass-covered wagon 
in which they travelled, the trunks and branches of one or two trees 
near at hand, a few yards of earth around, and then was powerless to 
penetrate the darkness further. It was a picturesque scene, but it 
was no night to stop to admire the romantic. Onwesped. I caught 
a glimpse of a half-shaved face, peering from one corner of the wagon 
as I passed by, but a turn in the road soon concealed the whole scene 
from my backward view. 

‘ My horse seemed frantic to reach home, and I let him choose his 
own speed. As we neared the old Dutch church, visions of ‘the 
headless horseman of Sleepy-Hollow’ rose in my mind. I strove to 
shake them off, but ‘ the galloping Hessian’ was of old a persevering 
fellow, and he did not belie his character. I confess, that by the time 
I caught sight of the building, magnified as it seemed to me, by reason 
of the uncertain light, to twice its real dimensions, I began to feel so 
nervous as to find difficulty in keeping my saddle. 

‘Approaching the church from the north, the road descends over 
a sandy hill, directly past it: thence to a bridge over a mill-stream : 
crossing which, after a gentle rise, it soon makes a sbort turn to the 
east, and can no longer be commanded from the elevation on which 
the church is situated, on account of an intervening hill. Until I was 
nearly opposite the church, the wind had swept along in one of those 
wild, uncertain gusts, which precede the north-easterly storm, pre- 
venting me from hearing any thing distinctly ; but now, as it lulled for 
a moment, and sunk into a whisper, I thought : 

But hold! Let me the rest rehearse | A trotter good, toward his stable, 

Of what that night occurred, in verse; But leaving it to walk scarce able. 
For things so strange demand at least Strong of limb, and stout of heart, 
The tribute of a tyro’s fist. He acted now no nervous part ; 
Then, ye Dutch muses — hail, all hail! He pricked his ears, and gave a snort, 


Aid me to tell my wondrous tale. Planted his feet, and stopped dead short. 
Scarce was the hill descended half, 
When I heard an angry laugh; ‘Pretty adventure this !’ I thought, 
And then an oath in good broad Dutch; ‘To meet at night such fellows out. 
Again, a peal of curses, such Mortal or spirit, body or spook, 
As should have killed a Christian beast, oe such here, can be no joke.’ 
Or brought him to his knees at least ; Toward ‘ Castle Phillip’ in my fright 
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But mine was not acommon horse, I looked: but there I saw no light, 

And did not take a common course. Because a hill there rose between, 

He was in fact, a true Dutch steed, And all the lights long quenched Had been. 
Not famed for fire, nor great for speed, 
But heavy, plodding, dull and slow, 


I thought to pass the church at speed, 
Ready to stop, but ne’er to go, 


And thereto spurred my faithless steed, 





Who loved full well to fill his belly, 
(Which empty, he was melancholy,) 
And ever made ’t a point to shy 

A Grecian temple passing by. 

(The only sign of spirit known, 

T’ have been by him to mortals shown,) 
Short of wind, and plethoric, 

Hating a run as boys birch stick; 
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He took it as a sore affront, 

But only winced, and gave a grunt, 
And welll knew he was a beast, 

That ne'er from purpose would desist, 
Nor run when once resolved to stand, 
If all the crackers in the land, 

And all the nettles in that vale, 

Were clapt at once beneath his tail; 
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So giving up the use of steel, 

1 made a whispered, soft. appeal : 
‘Come, pony, come; now stir thy stumps; 
Keep me not here in doleful dumps.’ 
My courser would not move a peg, 

But stitfer planted each fore-leg, 

Then, by the side of locust grove, 

And neither way would deign to move; 
So, in default of dang’rous race, 

I quiet kept my fearful place, 

Content, since neither I could run 
Backward or forward, fate to shun, 

To see, and hear, and mark the end 

Of what might hap from foe or friend. 


There rose a gust that smelt of rain, 
And then the voice began again: 
‘Fire and wrath, donder and blizem, 
By all that’s Dutch, but I will fix’em! 
That foul committee I will scourge, 
And my plain congregation purge 
Of all such wicked spirits as 

Bring like catastrophes to pass. 

Oh! I will swinge them in such sort 
As that they long shall rue the sport 
They found in clapping classic nose 
Upon the direst of its foes!’ 


Here indignation seemed to choke 

The voice that mill-pond echcees woke, 
Excepting here and there an oath, 

In Dutch and English, each and both, 
Commingled in such horrid wise, 
That rose my hair, and popped my eyes, 
And pony shook about his knees 

Like silver poplar in a breeze. 

In short, swearing so deep and grave 

I never heard, and it should have 
Uncanonized the daintiest saint 

That e’er — but no —in one event — 
Excepting only, luckless patron lord 
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| And so it is in all such cases, 

| When saints vouchsafe to show their faces, 

| That he that’s honored, straightway knows 

| Their saintships, dressed in any clothes. 
Yet this 1’ll swear on Harlem stocks, 

| ‘That NicHoras looked orthodox, 

And that he wore on this occasion 

| Doublet and hose in ancient fashion ; 

| But you may go to Moore or WEIR, 

If you would have a sketch more clear. 

| 


’T was not the usual time of year, 

When the stout saint is wont t’ appear ; 

But of improvements he had heard, 

And curiosity had stirred 
| Him up to take a hasty view 

Of what they had contrived of new; 

And there he stood before the porch, 
| And railed away at that old church, 
Stamping his feet, ‘ gritting his teeth,’ 
And getting most dreadfully out of breath. 
And then he swore, as I have said, 
In a style that would have scared the dead. 
What wonder he should rave like mad, 
Being the first view he had had ! 


‘ They call those ‘Grecian columns,’ eh? 

Good Lorp! what would a Grecian say ! 
Four-sided gutters upright set; 
Those hollow pipes will warp, I’ll bet; 
I'll have them down; they ’l! do some good, 
Mending the bridges on the road.’ 

| Why did theyit? How dared they to, 

| In spite of me, this horror do? 

I will eradicate the root 

Of those on me such insult put! 

Who knows but else 't will come to pass 
| That they shall stick in painted glass ; 

Apostles garbed in fancy dress, 

Lictors, vultures, and a mess 

Of hieroglyphics, to confound 


Of old Dutch church with Grecian porchaboard!| The neighborhood for ten miles round !’ 


Now by this time I did suspect, 

What soon | found to be the fact 

That this was nothing more nor less 
Than the great Saint NicHo.as: 

For he of old was given to swearing, 

To rollicking, frolicking, midnight airing, 
To supper hot, and jolly rout, 

And none so likely to be late out. 


Eager | waited to catch a sight 

Of this mysterious angry wight; 

And the thick clouds they lifted soon, 
Asif to grant the wished-for boon. 

I looked: with joy I saw from far 

The jolliest saint in the calendar, 

The patron of Dutchmen anid of pipes, 
Of toddies, sleighing, and of tripes, 

Of cookies, presents, and all good things, 
That New-Year’s day to children brings. 


How swelled my heart with bursting pride, 
That I alone of all that sighed, 

‘To see him from the times of old, 

Worthy this honor had been held! 

Yet natheless, in his present mood, 

And anger fierce, [ held it good 

Rather to watch each saintly freak, 

Than on his meditations break. 


How was he dressed? How did he look? 
Sir. I that night no likeness took : 

Suffice to say, the merest dunce 

Would sure have known the saint at once: 


| He mounted the steps, he stamped about, 
And his wrath escaped in a hellish shout, 
As the contrivers of this addition 

He doomed in gross tu worst perdition. 

I heard no name of those he scolded, 
And if I had, I had not told it; 

But let the guilty soul be racked, 

For what I say ’s a solemn fact. 


Asthmatic he grew, his voice it fell, 

And he was attacked with a coughing spell ; 
But the fat saint still sputtered away, 

And sxid what | think none ought to say; 
Grumbled and growled, and fiercely stamped, 
Cursed and swore : ‘Verflucht und verdamt. 
The detestable thing, it makes me sick. 

Der galgen Schivenkel— der teufel holo dich !’ 


A moment’s silence then he kept, 

({ thought perchance his anger slept,) 
When his thigh he roundly slapt, 
And then a peal of oaths outrapt, 
Would lift aman from off his feet, 
And which I care not to repeat ; 

And then, from grief, or other cause, 
His saintship made a mournful pause. 


My foolish stupid brute, just here, 
Whether in th’ excess of fear 
| Or whether (as [ do suspect, 
Being descended ina line direct 
| From Brom Bones’ far-famed horse,) 
‘ Th’ opinions of the saint he wishes to endorse, 
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And chose this mode to express his pleasure 
At the saint's anger without measure. 

After essaying thrice the note, 

And thrice in vain, from brazen throat, 

Now neighed a neigh so loud and shrill, 
That, echoing far from hill to hill, 

With the unexpected cry, 

The Saint awoke from musings high. 


‘ Confound,’ thought I, ‘ the blundering beast ! 
I’m in for a thrashing, at the least : 

Who knows but what the Saint, enraged, 

May bottle me up till his wrath ’s assuaged |’ 


The Saint had heard ; his teeth were set, 
His look I never shall forget, 

As sweeping with his eye the road, 

He cast om me a glance of blood. 


Wrinkled his brow, and dark his cheek ; 

* Villain, your name!’ he shouted, ‘ speak!’ 
As to the Saint I gave my name, 

His face no longer looked the same: 

The flush of anger straightway fled, 

A pleasant smile there beamed instead : 
‘You well may thank your stars,’ he said, 
‘That in your veins Dutch blood flows red ; 
For otherwise, by waffle great, 

(An oath inflexible as Fate,) 

I swear [ would have changed you to — 

I would, I would — I have it now— 

To Grecian column, sure as gun; 

Ay, worse than that —to wooden one ! 


‘Hope to make a Grecian temple? 
By the Lorp, [’ll make example 

Of all contriving of this dee 

And give to them their proper meed. 
But mark me now, and tell the truth, 
And seek not to deceive me, youth, 
Answer me, Sir; had you, or yours, 
A hand in getting up this curse? 

For if you had’ — ‘I swear,’ I cried, 
‘The monstrous charge | can’t abide; 
Not guiltyof this crime I plead, 

In the behalf of all my blood ; 

As sinful man, I swear to you, 

Good Saint Nicuowas, it is true.’ 
‘Call me not saint, nor call me good ; 
Hark in what strait you might have stood ; 
On all abettors hear my curse, 

And if you can, imagine worse ! 


‘An old Dutch church! A Grecian porch! 
Will I not well their bawels scorch! 

Not a poor drop of arrack punch, 

Not one fat slice of reeking haunch, 

Shall pass their throats, or wet their lips. 
They fear me not, but for these sceptics, 

I doom them all to be dyspeptics. 

Their children I will leave in lurch, 

Or in each stocking put a birch: 


That Christmas more shall ne’er come round, | 


That ought that’s good shall there be found; 
The boys in empty socks shall look 

In vain for toy or story book; 

And to fill full the bitter cup, 

In time forget to hang them ~ 

Ay, more ; no cookie shall be baked 

For them, until my wrath is slaked ; 

Until the extirpation of this wart, 
Unworthy synod old of Dort: 

From old proportions they shall dwindle, 
Till each is thin as any spindle. 


‘To each of those that had a hand, 
In this corruption of the land, 
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In sorrow half, and half in wrath, 

This horrid sentence | bequeath : 

No pipe of Delft, at setting sun, 

When the day’s mowing hath been done, 
Shall give its scent to summer air, 

Or hide in smoke, each thought of care; 
Nor shall he watch, on Autumn days, 
The vapor mingling with the haze, 
While pleasant visions throng his brain, 
(Flitting out and in again.) 

Of golden crops, and barns well-filled, 
Of meadows rich, and fields well tilled, 
Of goose well stuffed, and Christmas pies; 
No more, I say, such dreams shall rise, 
But he shall think of stocks depressed, 
And loans and bonds give him no rest ; 
Nor yet when Winter comes, in doors, 
Because of carpets on the floors, 

Shall the blest weed his joys increase, 
And he be left to smoke in peace; 

His daughters, fashionable girls 

Shall be, with airs and yard-long curls, 
With bonnets French, and waspish waists, 
Such as a Christian saint detests, 

And they shall alway be provoking 
Their precious Sire about his smoking ; 

‘ Father, 't is vulgar, and we hate 

This horrid smell, early and late ;’ 

And then when spring hath brought the earth 
Once more unto another birth, 

Still, still the same his fate shall be, 
N>ver the smoke of pipe to see, 

Or watch the spirals curling high, 
Wooing the ceiling or the sky. 


Each breach of rule shall be reported, 
And all his pleasures shall be thwarted ; 
And all shall live such dismal lives. 
And all be cursed with shrewish wives. 
This to their offspring shall enure 

Long as their race shall still endure.’ 


This execration touched not me; 

I felt for others’ misery, 

And trembled in my stirrups at 

This dreadful doom, this awful fate ; 
And had I dared, had said a word 

For those that he so much abhorred ; 

But fearing toexcite anew 

The hurricane that lately blew, 

I chained my tongue, and held my peace, 
Waiting till rage and storm should cease : 
Nor waited long; for as he stood, 
Softened his heart and changed his mood. 
Sobbing as if his heart would break, 
With hands upraised, once more he spake : 
‘Oh, how degenerate the nation ! 

How fallen is my congregation !’ 


At these his words J gently smiled, 

And, trusting to his aspect mild, 

I ventured to expostulate 

And in extenuation state, 

That this, | thought, was no doubt done 
To shield them from the rain or sun. 

‘ Better to roast,’ the saint broke in, 

‘ On earth to roast, than die in sin, 

And iry!’ He ceased ; his ear had caught 
A stray blast from the south : 't was fraught 
With sound of distant cart or coach, 

To warn the saint of man’s approach. 


‘Lo, ye!’ he cried, ‘ another sign 

That all is past for me and mine! 

Time was, from here to Tarrytown 

1 might have passed, and farther down — 
To Nyack, on the other shore, 
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And up the bay to Haverstraw — 

And heard no sound, and seen no light, 
At this so late hour of the night. 

Did I but know (as sure as Fate) 

But where to go, I'd emigrate! 


‘Farewell, my son !—be true and bold, 
And stick to fashions that are old; 

Lift up your voice and wield your pen 
For old Saint NicHoLas; and when 
Cast down by trouble or by care, 

Call upon him—he will be there. 


‘Impress on all the downright need 

Of Christmas dinners, would they speed ; 
Of hanging aye the stocking up, 

And cracking to my health a cup ; 

But most, inculcate upon all 

Of Grecian counterfeits the fall ; 

Your life and interests shall then 

Be dear to Dutch-descended men, 

And you shall prosper; never ask 

In vain for punch or jolly flask, 

And never want a cookie fresh, 

Pipe, sausage, pie, or onion-hash; 

And you shall flourish in your time, 
And I will lengthen out your prime; 
And when you die, your memory, 

If with none else, shall dwell with me.’ 


He touched the door: the leaves flew wide — | 


As if in sympathy, they sighed, 

Then closed once more. I looked again, 
And there on VRERICH FLEIPSE’s vane 
(With his initials cut therein,) 

The saint was poised, as used he’d been 
Upon the tight-rope to display 

His active torm for many a day. 


But now the saint looked pale and wan, 
And down his cheeks the tear-drops ran ; 
The wind blew out his long gray beard, 
Which, mingling with the mist, appeared 
Like the weird moss that curtains round 
The cypress tall in swampy ground ; 
Around him wrapped his mantle old, 

His motions still his anguish told ; 

His breast heaved hard, his voice was choked; 
You scarce had thought he e’er had joked ; 
His form, relieved against the sky, 

Like shadowy statue loomed on high ; 

And first he stood, his arms extended, 
Then raised them up as down he bended, 
And muttered low, as if addressing 

The Gop of Heaven for a blessing; 

Then as he stood astride the steeple 

He thus rebuked his haunts— his people : 


‘Oh, Dutchmen! Dutchmen! where were ye 
When this reproach was cast on me? 

Ah, wo is me !—my time is past, 

And I must flee the land at last ! 

And modern (damned) improvement saints 
Will occupy my ancient haunts, 

And lay out streets, for aught I know, 
Cutting this very building through. 


‘ How is my people changed in soul ! 

How is that change evil and foul ! 

Good, steady, slow, and sleepy men— 

No vanity or speculation then ! 

They went to church, and slept all through 
A sermon, every Sunday, new ; 
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They made responses in their sleep, 

Or if they snored, made out to keep 

In tune with psalms that old and young 
In those old times together sung. 


‘My female congregation, too, 
Of bonnets French then nothing knew ; 


| They followed in their mothers’ ways, 


And so it chanced they ne’er missed stays. 


| So, that old man that had mishap 
| To lose his hair, wore cotton cap, 


Or went plain bald, nor used a wig, 
That never could survive a jig. 


| ‘Potatoes then were never steamed — 


Of steam-boats they had never dreamed ; 
Of telegraphs and iron roads, 


| And all these modern linkumquods, 


That only aid the sharp and keen, 


| When dull men should have holpen been. 





‘Gone are the good of Sleepy Hollow, 

And I right soon must also follow : 

To that old race my heart still yearns, 

And straying memory still returns. 

Born within sound of the old church bell, 
From children they loved its ringing well ; 
Where they were born they always tarried, 
Were christened there, there loved and married, 
Lived to old age, and side by side 

Yielded to fate; and when they died, 

The clods upon their coffins fell, 

And the same clapper tolled their knell. 
They are no more, but in their place 

Has come an emigrating race 

That care no whit for hearth or home — 
The only wish they have, to roam. 


‘Not only here, but every where 

My flocks are changed from what they were ; 
For now through all my dear loved land 
Scarcely a monument doth stand 

Of Dutchman’s power, Dutchman’s zeal, 

Of Dutchman’s trowel, hammer, steel. 


‘ How is the old Manhattan gone ! 
Of all my haunts remains not one ! 


| Even the chimneys, narrow and tight, 
| Stifle my breath with anthracite ; 
| And then, so crooked and dark are they, 


’T is equal chance | lose my way. 

There ’s no place left for me, | wis— 

My last old church, a post-office ! 

And thousands throng, greedy of gold, 
Where gospel plain was preached of old: 
They ’ve changed it all—tore up the pews— 
Instead of grace they come for news ; 

They have turned the bones of my people out 


| To the sight and the sneers of the gaping rout; 
| But why go on, when e’en in vain 


The saints ’gainst destiny complain ? 


| ‘Old church, it rends my inmost heart, 
| But it must come, and we must part, 


Farewell, old grave-yard of the race 


| That settled firet this quiet place ; 
| Ye bones that here for years have slept, 


From surgeons and museums kept, 


| My jealous guardianship is o’er, 


And I shall watch your tombs no more! 
I will not seek, old bones, to deceive ye — 
To the protection of The Law I leave ye!’ 
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Methought straightway a dismal groan 

Burst from beneath each old tomb-stone, 

And forth from each issued a ghost, 

Sheeted and sad, a formidable host. 

No pale, distempered shades were they — 
Broad-shouldered, skirted, (in their day 

You would have sworn, had you them seen, 
Good Dutchmen and Dutch wives they'd been,) 
Like stiff Dutch sloops, with breadth of beam, 
As Dutch things all doth most beseem, 

Their sturdy figures thro’ the darkness loomed 
Lusty and large, as in their lives they bloomed. 


The Dutch-Reforméd cherubs, too, 

From carvings quaint to chubby spectres grew; 
Uprose they all from their stony sleep, 

With voices rusty, fat and deep; 

Each in his dim unearthly form, 

Adding his wail to the rising storm. 


They all besought the saint with tears 
(Their patron of so many years,) 

His ancient charge not to forsake, 

Nor modern whims in dudgeon take ; 
And down knelt each on marrow-bone, 
Except the cherubims, who’ve none ; 
Unfortunate lads! they can't sit down, 
The reason of which is very well known; 
For old Dame Nature, out of fun, 

Gave them no place to sit upon : 

Their wings kept time with a mournful whirr, 
They served as a kind of orchestra 

To the chorus which outrang, 

As, supplicating, thus they sang: 


‘Saint NicHoLAs, we beg and pray, 
And on our knees entreat, 

That you will never go away, 
Or leave your ancient seat: 

Yield us not up to this Saint Law — 
A saint we never knew nor saw ! 


‘Oh, Saint ! thou ever hast been kind, 
And we have loved you well; 

And can you now make up your mind 
Our skeletons to sell? 

Thou canst not— shalt not—say not so— 
Oh! tell us quick—thou wilt not go!’ 


But there were other shades so gaunt, 
Their very look my heart did daunt ; 
These dodged right warily about 
The edges of that midnight rout ; 
Far too republican to bow the knee 
To king, saint, sign or mystery ; 
Yielding alone to the majority, 

The end and Gop of their idolatry. 


Now these poor ghosts were much at loss 
Whether to join the rest, or cross; 

Of votes there was disparity, 

And they were in minority, 

And yet it almost made them faint 

To think of worshipping a saint. 

They wished the crowd to organize, 
To have a President and Vice, 

A Secretary to record 

The Resolutions, word by word — 

To have the meeting called to order, 
And all described by a Reporter. 

At length one bolder than the rest 
The sense of all in brief expressed ; 
His voice was sharp, and had a twang, 
And through his tuneful nose it rang, 
As like an oysterman’s tin horn 
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As any sound that e’er was born. 
He made a motion with his paw : 
‘Down with the Saint! we go for Law !’ 


The Saint at him reproachful looked, 

And that ringleader’s name he booked; 

(I fancy to his cost he ’ll know 

What the saint meant by doing so!) 

This done, he gazed upon them both, 

Those factious there, and first waxed wroth ; 
But melting tenderness again 

Would work within his heart and brain. 


There was a conflict in his breast, 

And in his visage ’t was confessed ; 
‘Tween love of years and sudden hate, 

’T ween ancient pride and shame of late; 
Now one was strong, now one was weak ; 
But soon he oped his mouth to speak. 

But ere he spoke a rumbling sound 

Came thund’ring o’er the hollow ground, 
Over the adverse sandy ridge, 

And wheels swift ranked o’er the bridge. 
As quick as light he straddled a mill-stone, 
He plied his heels, and he was gone; 
Cantered away, using the rod, 

As erst from Rome to Novogorod. 

At first his flight was dull and slow, 

Near to the earth, wabbling and low, 
Which I in my depravity 

Traced to the force of gravity; 

But soon the stone whirled faster round, 
And onward sped with buzzing sound; 
And as he went, he gathered strength, 
And speedier drove, until at length 

With cheerful and harmonious roar 

He vanished like a shooting star. 
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Now I must say I do believe 

(With the philosophers’ good leave) 
Those stones that from the heavens fall 
Are but stray steeds from this saint's stall, 
Or else are rea] runaways, 

That, having thrown him from his place, 
When somewhat overcome with liquor, 
Fall to the earth, no lightning quicker ; 
And though absurd perhaps this sounds, 
1 say it not without some grounds ; 

For I did see a paragraph 

In next day’s paper made me laugh : 
How that that night a star was seen, 
Sing-Sing and Tarrytown between, 

That bursted with a loud report, 

Just as a giant-horse would snort. 





But to return: the cherubs, too, 

And all the rest of that weird crew, 

As they contamination feared, 
Dissolved themselves, and disappeared. 


Slowly I gathered up the reins 

And of my wits the poor femains, 
Wond'ring — the world’s corruption 
And what had caused this interruption. 
Two — came fiercely driving on: 
Oh! had they come as | had done, a 
Ere this two pillars white had stood, 
Grecian, and warped, and of pine-wood, 
A warning by the public road 

Early to seek your own abode, 


And not be rambling out at night, 
Saints, spirits, cherubs, to affright. 
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Gravely my courser home I rode — Reaching my home, I went to bed, 
Gravely the homeward path he trode ; Nor word of this adventure said ; 
Both musing upon where we 'd been, Before this time I’ve tu!ld to none 
On what we’d heard, on what we’d seen — What that night was said and done; 
And thinking both, for aught I know, And only tell it now because 

Of Grecian Temples’ ebb and flow. lt is my humor, and I please. 
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Now from this tale —these facts —let all men know, 
And feel, what perils from Greek temples flow ; 
Let them not add, I say, whate’er they do, 
To building Dutch a Grecian portico ! 


Q. E. D. 
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CHAPTER TWELFTH. 






‘THESE to hear 


Would Despemona seriously incline.’ Orartto. 





‘Do you not feel a certain moisture ?’ said the little Medico. 
A small hand rested upon the forehead of the sufferer. ‘ Yes, ah, 
now I am happy ! — he will recover.’ 

‘[ hope so, but we must be eareful—no noise — very careful — 
eh! his pulse is quite regular; one, two, three, four, and with his 
fingers upon his own wrist by way of confirmation, the little Medico 
left the apartment. 

The seforita stole noiselessly over the mats which lay upon the 
cherry-red tiles that floored the room, re-arranged the curtains around 
the window, re-placed a thin green silk shade in front of the lamp, 
once more touched with her soft hand the forehead of the sleeper 
and then seating herself in a butaca, or easy-chair covered with lea- 
ther, she crossed one little foot over the other and said to herself 

But there is no need to tell what was said; the expression of her 
face, as she turned toward the sleeper, told the whole story. 

When Harold awoke the next morning the wasting fever had pass- 
ed away, and although there was a dreamy consciousness of past 
events in his mind, yet the apartment in which he lay was unknown, 
and he could not even remember how he had been brought to it. 
His eyes wandered around a room tastefully, nay, elegantly furnish- 
ed. Silk curtains were looped up on each side of long windows 
that opened upon a broad verandah, latticed and overspread with 
clustering vine-leaves, through which the light and air came tempered 
| with shade and sweetness. ‘There were mirrors too at either end of 
the chamber, and ina circular niche was a table covered with erimson 
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cloth, upon which, between two vases of fresh-gathered flowers stood 
a large silver crucifix. Before this little shrine lay acushion; doubt- 
less for devotional purposes, but now a Spanish guitar rested upon it, 
and although the instrument was silent, the sympathetic air seemed 
to vibrate with familiar harmonies, and, like some ancient pageant, 
ushered in with music, there arose in his mind atwilight vision of a 
leafy porch overlooking a river, and in the distance, mountains and 
the setting sun. While he lay there thus weaving threads of gold in 
the dark woof of his existence and wondering at all he saw around 
him, the door opened slowly and a well. known face presented itself. 

‘Eh! eh! ’ees better! must no speak a, by-and-by —no speak 
a one word ;’ and the good Padre pressed the wasted hand of his 
friend between his own plump little palms, and looked into his face 
with an expression of tender solicitude. 

‘Ah, Padre,’ said Harold, faintly, ‘where am I? and where is Ri- 
bas? Paez? and E 

‘Must a no speak. Ribas is here; Paez lose all his men, and ’ees 
gone to e Llanos; Sefior Elisondo live here and his daughter, very 
good, by-and-by e talk, more; not now.’ 

Harold closed his eyes for a moment; when he opened them 
again he saw that another person was just entering the room. It 
was a young girl of about sixteen years, and as she stood within the 
door-way, her hands clasped together and her eyes upraised with an 
expression of thankfulness and devotion, there was something so 
beautiful in the attitude, so spiritual in her fine classical features, that 
it reminded him of an old picture of the Madonna that he had seen 
in the convent of San Francisco. It was but a momentary glance, 
for before the Padre could say ‘ Adelaida !’ she had disappeared. 

‘Eh! eh! Colonel, you don’t a know who watch you when you 
is sick. Ah! you don’t a know,’ and the Padre gave a significant 
nod of the head that implied a great deal. ‘ But here is e father, 
Blas Elisondo, my cousin,’ he continued, as a brisk looking little 
gentleman entered the room. 

Cousin !— they were so much alike in manner and appearance 
that they might have been taken for brothers 

‘ou must not speak one word,’ said the Padre; ‘it is no good 
for him.’ But Blas must express his congratulations upon the re- 
covery of his guest, and then the chocolate was brought in upon a 
silver server, and the Medico arrived; and although every one said 
that ‘ not one word must be spoken upon any account,’ the conversa- 
tion was prolonged until late in the morning. 

For several days Harold saw nothing of the beautiful daughter of his 
host, but as he recovered his strength and began to sit up, she came 
occasionally to visit him with Blas, and by-and-by the visits were 
prolonged, and she even ventured to take his arm for a short walk 
in the garden. Then, too, the good seiior must know the history of 
his life, and the tears stood in Adelaida’s eyes when Harold told the 
sad story ; for even his imperfect knowledge of the language added 
a charm to it; they felt how far he was from home; and although 
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one little sailivdihe had never Sein revealed by him to any human 
being, there was enough sorrow in the rest of the tale to awaken 
their warmest sympathies: so the time passed pleasantly enough, 
day after day his heart unfolded in the summer-warmth of their 
kindness ; once more the smile revisited his lip, and if not happy 
he was almost — content! 

‘Have you ever see such e beautiful little foot ? whispered the 
Padre, one evening as Adelaida sat holding the guitar upon her 
knee, with one tiny slipper just dimpling the cushion that was be- 
neath it. 

‘Not for a long time,’ repiied Harold with a sigh, as if the ques- 
tion had recalled a distant remembrance. 

‘Do you not play, Colonel?’ said Adelaida. 

‘ Sometimes.’ 

‘Do then sing something; something in English, for although I 
cannot understand the words, the music is an excellent interpreter.’ 

Harold took the guitar, and to a plaintive little melody that he had 
learned in happier days, he sang : 


TO EDLA.« 


‘UNLovED! unhappy! yet my heart complaining, 
Still with a weary longing turns to thee, 
Like the fond dove the distant ark regaining, 
When its lone Wings had swept fhe shoreless sea ; 
For still I love! though life’s brief dream is o’er. 
The dark sea rolls between ; we meet no more! 


‘Unloved! unhappy! joyless and apart 
From thee; ffom home, which ne’er these eyes shall view, 
And Hope, last lingering, leaves the blighted heart 
As from the fragile flower exhales the dew ; 
Yet still I love, though life’s brief dream be o’er, 
The dark sea rolls between, we meet no more!’ 


‘ Ah, Seiior !’ said Adelaide, archly, ‘ you sing that song in remem- 
brance of some lady whom you love; -I can interpret that ; and it is 
some one very beautiful too, is it not? I know? I know? And 
taking the guitar, she swept her fingers over the strings, and while 
her eyes twinkled with pleasure, improvised such witcheries, such 
wild, tender, merry and pathetic fantasias, that Harold’s soul seemed 
drawn from its seat, and whirled like a feather in a tempest of melody ; 
then as the sounds subsided they seemed to define themselves into 
a march with the beat of drums and occasionally a distant gun, and 
as that too died away, she bent over the guitar as if listening to the 
departing army, and as the last faint vibration lingered on the strings, 
she suddenly threw herarms around it and ran out tipon the Venandah. 

‘She is a wild girl, Colonel,’ said Blas. 

The good Padre said nothing, he was probably thinking of the 
music, and if so, he was thinking very hard indeed about it. 

Harold rose and went tothe piazza to bring in the merry fugitive 
she had thrown open the blinds, and the moon was shining brightly 
upon her face, but what was his surprise to see that her beautiful eyes 
were suffused with tears ! 
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~——‘AstpF they stood, 
Matron and child, and pitiless manhood—all 


Who met him on his way — and let him pass.’ Tae Lepzx, 


Catpane had been a constant visitor at the house of Blas Elisondo 
during the illness of his ‘ dear friend’ —for he was pleased to confer 
upon “the Colonel that flattering epithet ; and when his keen, dark 
countenance, all vivacity and expression, was seen between the 
round, good-humored faces of the cousins, while he was narrating 
with vehement gestures some of his wonderful stories, it was as if 
two respectable shaddocks, growing on the same bough, had waked 
up some bright morning and found a sharp little lemon grafted and 
growing between them; and there was a sweet orange- -blossdrn too 
at times in the group, for Adelaida was often a listener, and then the 
handsome face of the Llanero wore its most fascinating expression, 
and his fine voice was modulated in a way that was more fascinating 
still. ‘Then, too, his graceful figure was handsomely set off by the 
becoming uniform he had worn since his arrival at Maturin; and no 
one could arrange a bouquet with more taste, or present it with more 
elegance than he ; beside, he had given Adelaida a beautiful young 
antelope ; and altogether he was a great favorite with the family, 
including the intendant and house-keeper; who, although they quar- 
relled about every — else, were united in this particular. So, 
when he came to take leave of the family, which happened a few 
days before the crisis took place that terminated so favorably for 
Harold, it was with re egret on all sides; and Blas had often told his 
guest since, with a grave shake of the head and tight contraction of 
the countenance, which was very like, if not quite, an expression, 
that Calpang was an excellent, good- hearted muchacho, (boy,) and tha 
he — meaning Harold —had never met with a more perfect cabalero 
(gentleman) since the day he was born. Nor was ihe good padre 
behind in his commendations, to which Adelaida aesented; so that 
Harold found the first impression wearing away ; and as it was known 
that Calpang had gone on a mission of danger and difficulty, he evea 
felt himself daily growing more desirous of seeing him return again 
in safety. W ith these thoughts in his mind the Colonel walked lei- 
surely along the narrow streets, now looking at the dark, low houses, 
with their prison-like, iron-barred w indows, or thinking of the con- 
trast between the strange people around him and the {amiliar faces 
that he had left behind upon the banks of the Susquehanna. 

He had determined that morning to take up his abode with the 
rest of the officers at the convent of the Dominicans ; for although 
Adelaida had explained the event of the preceding evening by say- 
ing that music always exercised a saddening influence upon her, yet 
he felt that there might be another reason for it which he scarcely 
dared whisper to himself. So, strolling along, he soon came in sight 
of the head-quarters of Ribas. The Dominican convent, which had 
been deserted by the monks, stood fronting one of the plazas, with 
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its gray. windowless walls, as stern and unattractive as the men who 
had forme ‘rly inbabied it. The old square bell-tower, however, 
lo :ked cheerful enough, for it was gleaming in the light of the morn- 
ing sun, and the tri- colored flag of the republic (yellow, blue and 
red,) was waving gaily from its summit. Passing through the large 
gate into the spacious court-yard filled with soldiers, and glancing 
up at the double tiers of galleries where the officers were chatting 
aud smoking or looking listlessly down in the yard below, he entered 
the chapel-room, where he found the commander-in-chief, Ribas 
rose to welcome him, and the officers elustered around with renewed 
congratulations upon his recovery. While he was conversing and 
looking up at the skylight overhead, and thinking of the old dusty 
organ against which were piled unpeaceful spears and muskets and 
gaudy banners, he saw Ribas start up suddenly, and at the same mo- 
ment several officers uttered the word ‘ Lepero!’ Harold turned 
around and saw a man just entering the hall whose appearance was 
more dreaded by the Spaniards than the pestilence—a leper! On 
he came, his long ragged garments trailing in the dust, while his 
bare ghastly arms issued from the dark drapery that was wrapped 
around his breast, and the deadly white face gleamed amid his black 
tangled elf locks with a sepulchral hideousness as appalling as if a 
sheeted corpse had risen from its mouldering bed and moved among 

the living. A leper! On he came, and as ‘he approached the table 
the pale lips opened, a sickly smile passed over the face, and Ribas 
and Harold saw with a shudder that the keen black eyes of the 
Half-breed were twinkling in the spectral orbits of the hideous appa- 
rition. 

‘ Calpang ! ? 

‘Si, Excelencia; I knew that I would surprise you. You thought 
I was a lepero. Well, if Boves had not thought so—gheck ! (snap- 
ping his fingers with a gesture as if his head had been struck off.) 
We Llaneros know many things, and to counterfeit the leprosy is not 
tie most difficult. A few days will get this poison from my skin; 
but I forget—Urica!’ and the leprous hand came down emphatically 
upon the table; ‘ Urica !—to-morrow five hundred march against 
the village, and ‘if you do not protect it ; 

‘And Maturin? said Ribas.’ 

‘ Maturin,’ replied the lepero, looking down at his white hand, ‘ 
safe; I know that from what I have heard.’ 

: And what was that?’ said Harold. 

‘ That was — ah! Colonel, I am happy. to see you once more 
among us,’ raising his keen eyes and fixing them upon him—‘ that 
was, they are to attack Urica; that is, about five hundred.’ 

‘And the remainder ? ; 

‘Are to remain where they are for the present. Of course our 
general will send a sufficient force to capture or defeat the detach- 
ment.’ 

‘ Of course — cierto,’ replied Ribas. 

«Might I ask to assist in this expedition Y said Harold. 

‘If you think you can bear the fatigue.’ 
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‘You may rely upon that, so let me bid you good-day. My 
arrangements will soon be completed.’ 

Harold, happy in having found an excuse for parting with his 
kind friends, hastened to the house of the good Blas. He found 
Adelaida sitting pensively alone in the verandah. 

‘ Adelaida, I have come to bid you farewell.’ 

‘ Farewell ?’ 

‘Yes, for atime. I do not know how to express my thanks for 
the kindness you have shown me. I once had a dear sister — you 
have awakened in my heart a feeling that — Adelaida,’ said he, taking 
her small hand in both his own, ‘ Adelaida, to-day I must leave you, 
and’—(oh! how the thoughts struggled tumultuously in his bosom! 
It was not love, but a tender emotion nearly akin to it, which lan- 
guage could not express)—‘ Adelaida’—as he repeated her name 
for the third time, he felt the hand he held in his own tremble; her 
head sank back against the butaca, and he saw that her face had 
turned as white as marble —she had fainted ! 

In a moment the old house-keeper answered his call for assistance, 
and the usual remedies restored the fair Creole to consciousness ; but 
the tears rained from her long silken lashes, and taking his hand, as 
if to bid him farewell, she raised her eyes and looked up in his face. 
There was no mistaking that expression; he felt in the depths of 
his soul for the first time that he was beloved ! 

The trumpets sounding up the street reminded him that he had 
but a few minutes to spare; so raising the hand she had placed in 
his own to his lips, he said once more, ‘ Farewell!’ and taking his 
weapons from the top of the sideboard, he left the hospitable house 
of Blas Elisondo with a heavy heart. 

It was late at night when the detachment under the command of 
General Bermudes reached Urica, a little village situated upon the 
banks of a clear stream that, winding its way through the plains, 
shone peacefully in the light of the full moon. So, after setting the 
sentries and making preparations for the next day, the soldiers 
lapsed into slumber and awaited the morning. But morning came, 
and noon, and nearly night, before they saw any thing of the enemy. 
At last the word passed from lip to lip,‘ They are coming!’ The 
cavalry under Bermudes were soon in the saddle, and Harold un- 
sheathed the sword of Eric with a thrill of pleasure. 

There was a wood on one side of the village, and the horsemen 
were stationed in the broad path that was cut through the centre of 
it, while a feint of resistance appeared in front of the village in the 
shape of branches and rude breast-works of earth, which ha! been 
thrown-up during the day. Artillery they had none; that was an 
arm of defence but little known out of the larger cities of Venezuela. 

‘Look!’ said Ayucha, who was beside Harold in the wood; 
‘there are more than five hundred in that body coming toward us. 
Ah! the half-breed will make my word good this day !’ 

‘ But our force is stil] larger than that.’ 

‘We shall see—we shall see. How dark it is growing ! — there 
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will be rain soon ;’ for heavy clouds rolling up in dense masses in 
the west spread a gloom over the vast plains. 

Meantime the enemy were approaching, and they could make out 
that they were almost all on foot; and now a flash of light from the 
deepening west and a heavy clap of thunder. Involuntarily every 
man grasped his arms, as if the electric fluid had nerved him for the 
conflict. 

‘They have halted,’ said Ayucha; ‘ now is the time!’ 

Another flash of light and peal of thunder. 

‘Forward !’ said Bermudes, and the troop of cavalry poured out 
of the wood like a spring stream that had swept away its barriers. 
On, on, on—over the shallow river and over the plain, with the 
speed of winged falcons and the thunder of countless hoofs, with the 
clash of arms, and shouts, and the waving of numberless spears and 
swords. On, on, on—wild with the terrible excitement that is only 
to be assuaged with human biood! On, on, on— it is for liberty! 
How many lips that were now shouting ‘ Viva la patria!’ would 
shout when the next hour dawned upon the world? On, on, on! 

Again there came a bright glare of light. 

‘My God!’ said Harold to Ayucha, ‘ did you see that ?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘ There is a large body of horsemen coming from the West! That 
last flash revealed them.’ 

‘| thought no less. Ah, Calpang, my words have come true when 
it is too late.’ 

It was indeed too late, for in the next moment the air was rent 
with the discharge of musketry from the enemy, and the horses of 
Bermudes were trampling down the foremost ranks who had given 
way with the impetuous charge of the patriots. And Harold, his 
brain whirling with excitement, his horse plunging and rearing among 
the falling men, while his long sabre and powerful arm rose and fell 
with death in every blow, soon found himself separated from Ayu- 
cha, and in the centre of a group of wretches, as a wild fierce shout 
from behind told him that the horsemen of Boves had come up and 
were acting in the terrible drama. But did his stout heart quail ? 
Not an instant — turning his good horse toward the sound, he had 
hewn a way through the fierce crowd and uplifte xd Weapons around 
him, if his horse had not stumbled over one of the dead bodies and 
thrown him. In an instant a dozen flushed and angry faces glared 
over him, his sword was wrested from his hand, and he saw a ruffian 
with a malignant smile raise it over his head to despatch him, when 
a powerful arm arrested the blow and an uncouth voice said, ‘ Pri- 
soner.” Whoever the spokesman was he seemed to have some au- 
thority, for they obeyed his orders and bound Harold as he lay upon 
the eround. 


‘I know you; you know me,’ said the man who had saved his 
life. 

There was something familiar in the voice, but the features were 
so hidden with beard and moustache and smutched with blood, that 
he could not recognise the face. 
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‘You know me,’ repeated the man, ‘ Look, see dis!’ and he vetiaih 
his left hand — the shaaas was gone, and Harold knew that the man 
who stood over him was Schlauff. He was the prisoner of the 
Westphalian. 

Meanwhile Ayucha, armed with his machete, which broad and 
heavy like a short Roman sword, was painted red with the blood of 
the miscreants, had endeavored to cut his way to his friend ; but the 
patriots assailed on every side, astounded with the unexpected at- 

tack of the horsemen of Boves, and broken and dismayed, were fly- 
ing over the plain, and reluctantly he ton was obliged to turn and 
fly with the rest. And now the great rain came pouring down with 
impetuous fury, and the lightning gleamea over the waste, revealing 
glimpses of the pursuing and the pursued ; of flying and conflicting 
groups; of fallen men, and riderless horses with streaming manes 
and tails, running wildly in every direction. But Ayucha heard the 
sound of the river which lay between him and Urica, and his horse, 
slipping and stumbling on the wet grass, still bore him onward, 
solitary, but still from “the foe; and now he gains the brink of the 
stream, that swollen into a torrent chafes through a rocky bed, its 
white foaming surface contrasting with the black ravine through 
which it was tumbling and roaring, while now and then the body 
of aman whirled past him, or a swimming horse, struggling and 
striving in vain to get a foothold. So, riding beside its brink to find 
a crossing place, he heard the shouts far away on his right in the 
direction of the defenceless village, and saw the clouds lift in the 
west, and a narrow strip of red light girdling the horizon. Suddenly 
the trampling of a horse alarmed him, and looking around he saw that 
a single horseman with a long spear, was close behind him. He felt 
for his machete; it was gone; but his horse sprang forward with 
the blow of the spur, and he unfastened the bow which until then he 
had not used. In an instant an arrow was notched in the string — 
the bow drawn— released! and the spearman fell from his saddle, 
was dragged along the ground, and then thrown senseless upon the 
plain. 

‘Who!’ said Ayucha, as the fallen man opened his eyes and 
olared wildly around him. 

‘Save my life! you will be richly rewarded.’ 
‘Who! your name? said Ayucha, with the spear uplifted in the 
air. 

‘ Boves! a thousand doubloons 

‘Save you? said Ayucha with a wild laugh that rang into the 
clear air. ‘You /’ and down came the keen blade, through breast, 


and heart, and back, and deep, deep into the ground that was be- 
neath him. 





. . . + . . 


The storm that visited Maturin that evening, was but the precur- 
sor of another which swept over the city the next day, and left its 
traces upon bloody thresholds, and streets heaped with the dead, 
and the blackened rafters of desolate houses; a storm of fire and 
steel, more terrible in its effects than the ancient passover; a storm 
of men flushed with victory at Urica, and infuriated with the loss of 
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their leader: a storm thet. broke the limbs and snapped the sinews 
of patriotism, and cast it prostrate, apparently never to rise again. 

And Harold, who had fearlessly looked at death, as he stood there 
a bound and unwilling spectator, felt his stout heart give way 
when he thought of the brave oe, and - kind-hearted Padre, 
and the good Blas, and, oh, misery! misery! gentle, innocent Ade- 
laida, with all her youth and beauty, exposed, defenceless, and in 
the power of those merciless ruffians. As the scanty train of cap- 
tives passed through the familiar street toward the convent of the 
Dominicans, soon to be their prison, Harold saw with surprise that 
while the neighboring houses were filled with the wild soldiery, the 
house of Blas Elisonda stood untouched. There was a feeling of 
relief in the sight; and then he heard too that Ribas had escaped. 
But that afternoon, while standing in the court-yard of the convent, 
now filled with prisoners and surrounded by a hostile guard, he 
heard shouts in the plaza, and the trampling of horses. ‘ Ribas! Ri- 
bas! muera Ribas!’ (death to Ribas) was the cry: the wide gate 
opened ; he saw his brave commander enter, wounded and in irons; 
then he was thrust into a narrow cell, and Harold heard one of 
his companions whisper : 

‘ Bolt and shackle — bolt and shackle, and a platoon of musketry ! 
That is his fate, and your’s, and mine.’ 


rT eR FOU RTERNTH. 


‘ around, around, 
The snow is on the frozen ground, 
River and rill are frore and still, 
The warm sun lies on the cold side-hill ; 
And the giant trees in the forest sound 
As their ice-clasped arms wave to and fro, 
And they shiver their gyves with a stalwart blow.’ 


Tue widower sat by the stove, smoothing the rusty crape which 
was sewed on his dilapidated hat with blue thread in stitches an inch 
apart, and as he twisted it round beneath his thumb and fore-finger, 
he looked mournfully out at the pump that stood with a crown of 
snow on one side of its head and a beard of icicles, like a one-armed 
Lear in front of the window of the Susquehanna hotel. 

‘ Bates?’ said he. 

‘Well, Tot.’ 

The little man looked down at his bombazine waistcoat ; there 
was a cloth patch over each pocket ; it was decent, however; a mark 
of respect to the departed, so he raised up his head again with a feel- 
ing of pride. 

‘ Bates ? 

‘Well, Tot; that ’s four times you’ve begun and you hain’t no 
furder yet.’ 

‘Waal,’ said Mr. Tippin, crossing one leg over the other, putting 
his ruined hat over his right eye, and looking at the red face of the 
sergeant with the other: ‘ Waal, ever since I lost my Betsy I kinder 
feel lost myself; things aint as they useter be; I can’t work, Bates. 
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T’ other day a woman comes with a pair o’ shoes busted out ’t she 
wanted sewed. The minit I seed ’em | thought o’ Betsy. ‘I can’t 
mend them shoes, sez 1; them there toes Jook jest like my Betsy’s 
toes used tue look,’ sez I1,‘mam; and I’d no more draw a thread 
through ’em than 1’d draw a thread through you,’ sezI. ‘I honor 
your feelin’,’ sez she, ‘Mr. Tippm; and ef you’ll lend mea wax 
end I’ll sew’em myself,’ said she. ‘Then there aint no one to 
call me to meals, Bates; when | git hungry I go help myself, but 
that aint no meal; that’s only a satisfying the cravin’s of appetite ; then, 
things kinder get dusty from standin’, and I don’t know what looks 
lonesomer than to see dust around on the things, as ef there warn’t 
no one to use ’em; and when I go hum at night there aint no one 
to let me in; no one—no. I can’t stan’ it, Bates; ef there was 
some one to ‘scold me jest a leetle *I1’d feel better ; but to be de- 
prived of that comfort, I can’t and I won’t stan’ it. 

‘ Waal, what be you goin’ to dew ?’ 

‘Sell edut to Bill Skannet, that’s what I’m going to do, and then 
I’m on my way —’ 

‘Whar?’ 

‘To South Ameriky,’ said Tot, folding his arms and shaking his 
hat over the other eye. 

‘To South Ameriky v 

‘Yes, did n’t you see in the paper t’ other day that there was a 
Curnele Herrman a prisoner in what now ’s the name — Barcelony ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And supposed to be from our state. Barcelony ? — yes that’s it.’ 

‘ You do n’t suppose that its — 

‘Yes I dew, I think it’s jist Mr. Herrman, and I’m a goin’ to go 
thar, and may be I can bail him out or suthin’.’ 

‘ Bail him ejut? the only way you can bail him éout is with a bago- 
net; yes and a good many on ’em.’ 

‘Waal any way to git him éout; and oh, Bates! ef he would only 
come back here and marry you know who — up thar.’ 

‘Miss Grey ?” 

‘ The same, that’ 8 her,’ said Tot, with a knowing look, as if he had 
divulged a profound secret. 


‘ Waal, | can tell yer, replied the sergeant, ‘that Il never be. She 


is to be married this here spring, and her clothes isa doin’ neow. I 


know ; my sister’s darter is a workin’ thar every day, and they say the 


old man is a goin’ in bizness with his son-in-law, Mister Squiddy, in 
New-York.’ 

‘ Bates,’ said Tot, ‘as a gineral thing I do n’t think wimmen can be 
relied on.’ 

‘Of course not.’ 

‘My Betsy was an exception; she could. She was a woman that 
had her p’ints abedut her.’ 

‘ Jest so.’ 

‘But afore I’d believe that Miss Grey would go and marry that 
ere Yorker, 1’d believe she ’d go and marry that ere pump.’ 
‘Ef that ere pump had money ?” said Bates. 
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‘ Jest so,’ replied Tot, as if it had not struck him in that way be. 
fore. ‘Jest so, aS you say, ‘ef it had money;’ but she is such a 
preity creatur, and arter we fejund the hole up ther whar the Jarmin 
was a goin’ to blow’em up and we told her father, and then we come 
to find hei jw that Herrman sav ed both their lives, and so lost his heduse 
and sister. Oh, Bates! ef she’s got any Solin’ —’ 

‘ Aint she a woman ”’ “aida the bac shelor sergeant. 

‘ Jest so— so she is, I don’t mean to dispute it, she is a Woman; 
and Tot placed his hat over both eyes as if he had brought his realise: 
tions to a close and was going to kee sp them so. 

‘ Tot,’ said the Serjeant, placing the fore finger of his right hand in 
the palin of his left and shutting one eye, while wrinkled sagacity 
lurked in the corner of the other — ‘ Tot, wimmen’s alike, and ef you 
love ’em tew much it kinder sftkens ’em.’ 

‘That ’s it,’ replied Tot, putting his hand on the sergeant’s knee, 
‘now when I courted Betsy Bulwinkle I kept company with ano- 
ther gal, and so one night sez I, ‘ Betsy, I like you, and I cum here to 
know ef its agreeable to you to be married.’ ‘Can’t say it is,’ sez 
she. ‘I thought so,’ sez ‘T, ‘and I’m jest a goin’ over to ask John 
Bunce’s darter.’ ‘§ Won’ t you set deiwn, Mr. Tippin,’ sez she. ‘I 
can’t stay,’ sez I.‘ Lor, Mr. Tippin,’ sez she, ‘you need not be in 
sich a hurry, let ’s set jon nand talk it over,’ sez she. So I sot dejwn 
and we talked it over, and we was married in three weeks from that 
very night. ‘But she’s gone,’ continued Tot, mournfully, and ‘ she 
was a woman that had her p’ints.’ 

‘Hallo!’ said Bates, ‘there they come.’ 

And with the clang of bells ringing in the clear frosty air, and the 
horses tossing their heads with pride, and a multitude of furs drag- 
ging in the white snow, an elegant sleigh swept past the tavern. 
They could see that Mr. Grey was there, and Edla beautiful in a 
collar of swan-down, and Mr. Squiddy, and even Aunt Patty, wrap- 
ped up and furred to the rims of her spectacles. 

‘Which way ’re they bound!’ said Bates to the man who stood 
looking after them from the open gate. 

‘To New-York.’ 

‘It’s the weddin’ then ?” 

‘1 reckon.’ 

‘Tot,’ said Bates, ‘that’s the weddin’; you need n’t go to Barce- 
lony.’ 

‘That ’s the weddin’ hey? Her weddin’! and him a pinin’ in a 
prison in Barcelony ; him that loved her so that he would have died 
’afore he had seen her harmed. Oh, Bates! to think that that are 
in’cent-looking purte; y creatur’ should have a heart as hard as a lap- 
stone. They ‘call’em the tender sex?. I ’d like to know what for? 
Tender! We’m the tender sex ; we ’ve got the tender hearts that 
melt like wax with the warm tears of affliction. I’ve known that 
‘ere boy for twenty years, Bates, and I tell ye he’s aman. And ef 
the hull world desarts him,!’ll stick to him. I’ll go to Barcelony. 
’'T aint no use a shaking your — —Ilgo! W hen [make up my 
mind to dew a thing I ‘ll dew it! That’s one 2’ my p’ints, Bates. 
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I’ll go. You might jest as well try to stop that ere snow from melt- 
in’ in summer astostopme. I’ll go. As Dominie Whittle sez, ‘ en- 
treat me not to leave thee and from a followin’ arter thee; whar you 
go I’ll go, and whar you do n’t gol won't go, and [Il stick tew you 
till death do us part, and — what’s the rest, Bates ?’ 

‘Can’t say.’ 

‘ Never mind, that ere’s the sent’ment,’ and the little man thrust 
both his hands in his pockets, drew down the two tufts of grey fur 
that served for eyebrows, and looked at the frozen Lear as if he would 
Gorgonize him on the spot, and stop the motion of his one arm for- 
ever. 


CHAPTER FIFTEBNTH. 


‘Tue convent-bells are ringing, 

But mournfully and slow ; 

In the grey square turrent swinging, 
With a deep sound, to and fro. 
Heavily to the heart they go! 

Hark! the hymn is singing — 
The song for the dead below ; 
Or the living, who shortly shall be so!’ PaRisinas 


Ir was early dawn and the streets of Barcelona were wet with a 
heavy sea-fog that shrouded spire and turret, wall and houses in pierce- 
less gloom ; but already multitudes were thronging toward the plaza, 
and the sound of melancholy bells pealed through the murky air, 
mingled with shouts and drums, the tramping of armed men and the 
clatter of horsemen over the narrow pavements. The sentinel on 
the wall paced carefully along his narrow path, fearful of a false oP 
which might precipitate him on the rocks below. Vainly did he loo 
toward the sea. Sea and land and sky were hidden in vapor; the 
red flash of the morning gun and its startling report broke beneath 
his feet, but he could see neither gunner nor ordnance through the 
heavy mist. por 

In a little arched cell-faintly illumined by a flickering taper that 
dimly lighted up rude walls of unhewn stone, a massive staple and 
chain, a hammock, and the prison window whose bare iron squares, 
were relieved against the cold gray sky — in that close cell which 
had been his abode for some months, and before whose door was 
a file of soldiers ready to lead him to execution, stood the con- 
demned with 2 smile upon his lips and a feeling of relief in his un- 
daunted heart, for the hour had come, the closing hour of a life de- 
voted to his country, the hour which was to consummate his career and 
elevate him to an equality with the patriots of antiquity; the true 
heroes. whose names will live when lines of kings are nameless and 
forgotten. 

‘The bells are tolling, padre !’ 

The good padre threw his arms around the neck of the eres 
and his tears wet the cheeks of both as he embraced his friend for 
the last time. 

Outside of the broad iron-rivetted gate of the prison soldiers are 
pressing back the crowd and clearing an open space, while two men 
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bring forward a heavy chair covered with black cloth, and place it 
upon a platform against the wall, on one side of the gate. Cheerily 
shines the sun through the mist, gleaming upon the damp walls of 
the houses, gilding the spires, and revealing the expectant faces of 
the populace. 

And now a burst of music within the prison-yard makes every 
heart quake in unison with the drums; the iron-bound doors swing 
open, and forth come musicians playing the dead-march, and then 
soldiers. File after file of muskets wheel into the open plaza, and 
after them the priests in their white robes; a space, and then the 
prisoner, followed by the Spanish officers. ‘Ribas!’ is whispered 
through the crowd. Calmly and firmly the brave republican strode 
beneath the portals of the gate. He cast one look upon the silent 
audience that were awaiting his death, one glance upward into the 
clear blue sky, the bright dome to which his spirit was hastening, 
and then, as if he were ascending a tribunal, he seated himself in 
the fatal chair and looked upon the preparations for his execution. 

An officer now read from a paper: ‘ Joseph Felix Ribas, a malig- 
nant traitor, after a long career of profligacy and crime, by the mercy of 
God delivered into the hands of his majesty’s loyal subjects in the valley 
of Pagua on the twentieth of December lust. It is decreed that he shall 
suffer the punishment of death and decapitation for his enormities, and 
that his head shall be exposed in the public plaza at Caraccas as a 
warning and an example. Long live the good Ferdinand the Seventh, 
King of Spain and the Indies 2 

There was a smile upon the lips of the prisoner when the officer 
concluded; it hovered there while the platoon wheeled in front of 
him ; the ominous sound of the rammers as the soldiers drove home 
the cartridges deep in the barrels of the muskets did not disturb it, 
and there it rested when the bright instruments of death were raised 
and levelled. 

The subaltern in command of the platoon turned to General 
Morales. He nodded. 

‘Fire !’ 

And as the fresh breeze dispersed the smoke the multitude saw 
that the body had fallen against the side of the chair, and that the 
blood was streaming from the gory head upon the black pall that 
covered the platform. 

Reiterated discharges of musketry during the morning, indicative 
of the fate of the patriot officers, were heard by the solitary sentinel 
as he paced backward and forward on the wall; and now, the guard 
having been relieved, he hastened to the quay, where a crowd of 
people were watching the movements of a schooner that could be 
seen in the distance beating up toward the town. A puff of smoke 
from the battery, the ball skipped across her bows, she rounded 
to, and the flag of the Northern republic fluttered up to the peak and 

streamed out gaily as she dropped anchor in the bay. A little boat 
put off from her side, and, impelled by the sturdy arms of the oars- 
men, soon shot over the sunny waves and gained the quay. There 
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was a brisk cross-fire of question and answer between one of the 
men who understood Spanish and an officer. 

‘ A trader ?’ 

‘Si, Sefior.’ 

‘And her cargo?’ 

‘Flour, pork, butter, dry-goods.’ 

‘From what port ? 

* Boston.’ 

‘Where is that ?’ 

‘In the United States,’ said the m°n, passing his broad hand over 
his mouth, and taking out of it a sumptuous chew of tobacco. 

‘Is this raly Barcelony ? said another one of the men, who was 
standing in the boat with his head peeping over the quay. 

‘ This is the place, shipmate.’ 

‘Waal, | wonder ef ; 

‘Tod!’ said a voice, and the sentinel stood in front of the spokes- 
man. 

‘the little man shrank back as if an adder had suddenly uncoiled 
itself in front of him; for the man who addressed him offered his 
left hand at the same time. ‘ Scilauff!’ said he, trembling until the 
crape at the back of his hat fluttered like a miniature flag, ‘ be you 
alive? Heow did you git through? 

‘Troo ! I got on a tree up dere in der vader dat was holded by 
der shore. Come up here.’ 

The little man scrambled up fearfully on the quay. 

‘ Dere is a friend of you here.’ 

‘IT know it.’ 

‘Do you want to get him from der prison out ?” 

The little man swallowed something that appeared to be choking 
him, and replied, ‘ Come a-purpose.’ 

‘Vell den, come vid me;’ and the German led him off through 
the gate, up the narrow streets, and away to a distant and secluded 
part of the town. 

Meantime Padre Pacheco, after parting with his unfortunate Gene- 
ral, was walking slowly through one of the deserted streets, sorrow- 
fully and alone ; when he saw a man coming toward him, dressed in 
the uniform of a Spanish officer. 

‘Maldicion!’ said the Padre, ‘it is the accursed Llanero: vile 
serpent! villain!’ continued he aloud, as Calpang confronted him, 
‘Jisten to those sounds; do you not fear that Heaven will strike you 
to the earth? is it not through you that the best blood of your coun- 
try streams upon the pavement and mingles with the dust of this ac- 
cursed city! traitor! apostate! can you smile while the noble Ribas 
lies yet warm and bleeding, from the wounds you have inflicted ? 
You 

‘Gently, good Padre,’ replied the Half-breed, ‘ you forget ; but for 
me those muskets might be ringing for you; so may they yet; be 
careful.’ 

‘I care not. Brave Ribas! does Heaven sleep while such as you 
perish, and such as he survive and triumph? Why should J live! 
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‘ Because I wish you to be present at my wedding.’ 

‘Your wedding?’ said the priest, surveying him contemptously, 
‘ Soga ! it is false.’ 

‘You will see to morrow after my duties in the plaza. She has 
consented. Adios!’ and the Llanero passed on. 

‘Merciful queen of Heaven! Mary, mother of Gop! save her 
from that fate. Consented? my Adelaida, my sweet girl, his wife ? 
Oh! no, no, save her, merciful Mary, and all the saints! save her, 
save her; rather let her die, poor girl. But I may do something 
yet,’ and ‘the Padre hastened on, ‘1 will see her and Blas; better 
to have perished in Maturin, I will see her; there may be some. 
way of escape, I can pass them at the gate ; the sentinel will re- 
spect the old padre; once on the plains, there is a hope ;’ and he 
opened the gate in front of the house. ‘ Who are you (’ 

A sentinel was pacing up and down the garden path; he did not 
answer, but held up his hand with a respectful gesture, indicating 
that the padre must not advance. 

‘ By whose orders ?’ 

‘Captain Calpang’s.’ 

‘Son,’ said the padre, ‘do you know who I am; do you see this 
cross upon my breast ?” 

‘I do, padre, but I can admit no one without his orders.’ 

‘Son,’ repeated the padre, advancing closer to the soldier, ‘ do 
you not fear excommunication ?” 

‘fs do, padre, but I must obey orders.’ 

‘Son,’ said the padre, suddenly springing upon him and wresting 
the musket from his grasp, ‘if you offer to cry out, I’ll blow your 
soul into the other world. Forward and open the door,’ 

‘ But, padre 

‘No words; open the door.’ 

The man obeyed. 

‘ Blas !’ said the padre, calling, ‘ Blas!’ 

The cousin showed his round face over the railing of the corri- 
dor. ‘ Eh! eh! what’s all this ?’ 

‘Down here quick, and tie this man. Ifyou move?’ for the sol- 
dier showed signs of rebellion. ‘Quick, Blas; that cord around 
the hammock — around his arms —so; lie down, son, — around his 
legs —so, now your handkerchief; we must gag him — bueno!’ 
and the soldier lay gagged and bound upon the red tiles of the hall. 

‘Ah, Adelaida!’ said the padre, pressing the beautiful girl to his 
heart ; we must fly ; this is no place for you, nor me, nor any of us, 
The accursed Calpang has threatened 

But Adelaida took the hands of the padre between her own. and 
looking up into his face with a mute expression of grief in her 
tearful eyes, replied : 

: Alas ! father, I must remain; I have sworn to marry him to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘Who ? not this reptile; this Lianero ! , 

‘ Yes, father.’ 

‘It is too true,’ added Blas. 
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‘I will absolve you from your oath.’ 

She made a gesture of denial. 

‘Heaven help us,’ said the padre, we are all mad! ‘ Here,’ 
continued the padre, taking the handkerchief from the mouth of the 
sentinel, ‘swear upon this crucifix that you will never reveal to a 
living being what you seen or heard this morning.’ 

‘1 swear!’ and the sentinel kissed the cross. 

The padre cut the cords and the soldier rose from the floor, took 
his musket, and with a glance of admiration at the brave priest, open- 
ed the door and again was pacing up and down the narrow path- 
way. 

‘ Adelaida,’ said the padre, taking the weeping girl once more in 
his arms, ‘I am going to the prison — Colonel Hermano yet lives; 
to-morrow terminates his existence, but I will tell him that you are 
to be married — married |’ continued he with a trembling voice, 
while tears rolled down his cheeks, ‘and perhaps the information 
will render happy the few remaining hours of his life.’ 

She smiled faintly, and her bright eyes shone through her tears, 
like the dawn breaking in a misty morning. 

‘Mad! mad!’ said the padre, hastily, ‘ farewell, I am going to 
the prison ; she is bewitched ;’ and the padre opened the door, brush- 
ed past the sentry, and walked rapidly toward the plaza. 

‘Capt'n,’ said Tot, as he stood again upon the deck of the trader, 
‘heiw would you like to leave here to night 

Captain Bilsey was a narrow-faced man, with a sharp collar on 
each side of his sharp physiognomy that seemed to have been cut for 
miniature models of a flying jib. ‘He was habited in a linen jacket, 
duck pantaloons, a clean shirt. and yellow buckskin shoes; and on 
the back of one of his hands, was a blue ship and on the other a blue 
anchor, that had been tatooed there when he served his apprentice- 
ship on board of a New-Bedford Whaler. 

‘Well.’ replied he, after taking a couple of turns on the deck, 
‘that’s jist what I’d like todo. You see, Mr. Tippen, I cum here 
for tradin’; well they want my art’cles, but things look as if they aint 
a goin’ to pay for ’em; now that don’t suit, and I think the d d 
picaronies want to git an excuse and clap on to the schooner. But 
we ’re in the trap; [aint got no pilot, and if I had, there ’s the guns 
of the fort, and heow the devil to get eijut I don’t know.’ 

‘Can’t you catch that yaller feller that fetched us up this morn- 
ing, and stick him away somewhere till you want him ?’ 

“ Tippin,’ said the Captain, looking down at him over his larboard 
flying jib, ‘that idee’s worth a thousand. I’ll have him as sure ’s 

my name is Bill Bilsey.’ 

‘And, Capt'n, do you see that are gray building , up there, with 
the wall around it; just beyond them there two steeples Y 

‘Captain Bilsey raised his hand with the ship on it over his eyes 
to keep out the sun, and looked in the direction indicated. ‘ Yes.’ 

‘He’s in that; him that told you on. We must git him edut 
first, afore we start 
‘ Tippin,’ replied Captain Bilsey, ‘time and tide wait for no man; 
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we must start with the wind; if astern, good, if not, beat out. But 
if | once get beyond the reach of them long irons in the battery, 
I’m all right. I7’ll lend you a boat, and if you do n’t get aboard in 
time, Ill anchor off that long pint of sand and you can jine me. 
They ’ ve got no gardy- -costers, and there I’m safe — come, a little 
New -England on it, ’ and the two conspirators disappeared dow n the 
companion way. 

One anxious spectator had seen the arrival of the schooner. 
Through the iron gratings of his prison window he beheld her slen- 
der tapering spars relieved against the clear blue sky; and, oh! how 
the gushing recollections welled up from the dark caverns of me 
mory ; he saw the stripes and stars fluttering from the peak; the len 
of his native land—of home! the dear country of his childhood ; 
and a desire for life once more arose in his bosom; once more to 
clasp a friendly hand; once more to hear the dear familiar language 
of old times, and then death was welcome! desirable. But all in- 
tercourse with the prisoners was forbidden; even the padre had been 
refused admittance that afternoon, and with a heavy heart Harold 
saw the glow of sunset floating like sifte:| gold upon the bay, then 
deepen into night; then darkness — for a storm was rising, and he 
could hear the prophetic murmur of the distant surf; yet he kept 
his station at the window, straining his eyes to get a glimpse of the 
schooner, vainly. except when the lightning revealed her for an in- 
stant, and then all was darker than before. It was now near mid- 
night, and he was saturated with the rain that drove through the bars 
of the cell windows ; sometimes a vivid flash discovered the sentry 
standing on the wall, which was about twenty feet from the prison ; 
there was a species of companionship in it, and he kept his eyes 
fixed upon that spot; when to his surprise a sudden glare of light 
discovered another man upon the wall, and the two appeared to 
to drawing up something together from the outside. In a few minutes 
he was startled by a heavy body striking against the window, and 
thrusting forth his manacled hand he felt a round bar of wood like 
the rung of a ladder, and in the next instant a voice uttered his name 
in a whisper. 

‘Mister Herman !’ 

‘ Merciful Gop !|—whao is that ?” 

‘T-o-t Tip-pin! There’s no time to lose! Here’s a file—I 
got another ;’ and the little man, after giving Harold a hearty shake 
of the hand to convince him that something substantial was outside 
of the bars, went to work with a hearty good will. 

‘How did you get here? said Harold, filing away at his iron 
bracelets. 

‘Come in the ‘ Lively Prudence,’ **replied Tot, cutting away at 
the bar. 

‘How did you get here ?’ 

‘ Never mind,’ (for Tot did not think it politic to let Harold know 
to whom he owed his deliverance,) ‘ work away. 1’m behind time, 
for I missed the place, got below, and come nigh havin’ a bagonet 
through me.’ 








~~ 


vane An ae 

They oundieiai their work for some time in silence. 

‘Who’s that ’ere a-comin’ thar!’ for a cone of light, like the ra- 
diation from a lantern, was visible through the fine rain, moving 
along the dark walls. 

, Changing the guard.’ 

‘Changing the guard? said Tot, letting the file,drop in conster- 
nation ; ‘then it’s all up with us!’ 

In a few minutes the guard was relieved, Tot recovered his file, 
and worked with desperation at the stubborn casement. Meanwhile 
the rain died away, and a hazy indication of light through the clouds 
warned them of their danger; they could even see the dark figure 
of the sentry as he walked past them on the wall. 

‘That’s three!’ said Tot, in a whisper. 

‘And I am nearly through this.’ 

But it grew lighter every instant; they could even see the round 
shape of the moon riding through the thin rack above them. 

‘Hush!’ said Tot, turning his head; ‘he’s a-lookin’ right at us!’ 

‘Quien va challenged the sentry. 

Tot scrambled down the ladder, seized it with his powerful hands, 
ran across the dry ditch, an} with well-directed aim struck the sen- 
tinel a blow that toppled him over the parapet just as his musket 
exploded. ‘ Alerto! alerto!’ rang along the wall from the different 
sentries; then a drum; the guard turned out, torches flashed in the 
air, and Harold saw that Tot had escaped and that the soldiers were 
gathering around a ladder which rested against the wall. And now 
the moon unveiling her face like a beauteous bride, gazed with her 
placid beauty upon the dimpling waters of the bay ; but where was 
the schooner? Like a vision she had faded at the approach of light ; 
and while Harold heard the clash of keys as the guard opened the 
door of his cell, that prophetic voice seemed to ring again in his 
ears: ‘ Bolt and shackle, bolt and shackle, and a file of 1 musketry ! 
That is his fate, and yours, and mine !” 


Day neodhe again over the city ; once more the tolling ‘nti the 
gathering crowd ; once more the chair of sacrifice, the direful music, 
the opening gate, the serried lines. The good padre accompanies 
the prisoner—the last of the patriots. With a firm step Harold 
mounts the platform; he is seated and bound; the fatal platoon 
wheels in front of him, and a flush passes over his face ; for the offi- 
cer in command is Calpang, the half-breed ! 


EPIGRAM. 


Anna, though not with many virtues blessed, 
’*Mid heartless gayeties inclined to roam, 

Of one domestic virtue is possessed : 

Hers is a charity —‘ begins at home.’ 
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Our Winter Birds. 


























‘HE SNOW-BIRD. 


‘Cau the creatures, 
Whose naked natures live in all the spight 
Of wreakful Heaven.’ 


A mystic thing is the gray snow-bird 
That cometh when winds are cold ; ‘ 

When an angry roar in the wood is heard, 
And the flocks are in the fold. 

Though bare the trees, and a gloomy frown 
Is worn by the wintry sky, 

On the frosted rail he settles down, 
And utters a cheering cry: 

Why should a note so glad be heard ? 

A mystic thing is the gray snow-bird. 


II, 


In sullen pauses of the storm 
He warbles out his lay, 

Though wing he hath to waft his form 
From the chill north far away. 

Why wandereth not the feathered sprite 
Through Heaven’s airy halls, 

To a land where the blossom knows no blight, 
And the snow-flake never fails : 
Why linger where the blast is heard? 
A mystic thing is the gray snow-bird. 


IIl. 






Sweet offices of love belong 
To the smaller tribes of earth, 

From the mead-lark, piping forth his song, 
To the cricket on the hearth ; 

And the mystic bird of winter wild 
His blithest note outpours 

When the bleak snow-drift is highest piled 
Upon our northern shores ; 

An envoy by our I’atuer sent, 

‘To banish gloom and discontent. 


Iv. 


Oh! we are taught by his gladsome strain 
That the sunshine will come back, 

Though scud the clouds —a funeral train, 
Arrayed in solemn black ; 

That the streams from slumber will awake, 
The hoar-frost disappear, 

And the golden wand of Spring-time break 
Green Winter's icy spear : 

Then let our hearts with joy be stirred, 

For a herald glad is the gray snow-bird ! 





















Leaves from an African Journal. 


v. 


When my perished flower on the creaking bier 
To a sunless couch was borne, 

Hope, like the snow-bird, came to cheer 
My breast with anguish torn ; : 


‘ 


And I thought, in the winter of my grief, 
Of a land of light and bloom, 
Where the yew-tree never dropped a leaf 
On love’s untimely tomb ; 
Where knit anew are broken ties, 
And tears stream not from mournful eyes. wekie w. 


LEAVES FROM AN AFRICAN JOURNAL. 


BY JON CARROIL BRENT. 


THE EROOMEN AND THEIR CANOES. 


Saturpay, Novemper 27.— To-day has been a wet, close and 
clammy one, more disagreealle than any we have had as yet. I had 
intende:| spending it ashore, but found too much to attend to aboard 
to indulge myself with propriety. The little schooner or pilot-boat 
from New-York has been dodging about the harbor all day, unwil- 
ling to pay anchorage duty, and standing off and on for the super- 
cargo, who is trying to drive some bargains ashore. Strong suspi- 
cions of her honesty are entertained among us and in town. She 
left during the night and stood out to sea. 

I amused myself during leisure moments with watching and listen- 
ing to the Kroo crews of our wooding and provisioning boats. Those 
who pull for us rejoice in queer names, such as ‘ Frying-pan,’ ‘ Bob’ and 
‘ Jack Purser,’ ‘ Fourth-of-July,’ etc., and so stand on the ship’s books, 
In the launch, Ben Johnson, the head Krooman (known and distin- 
guished by a cleaner and longer gown and apron,) holds the rudder 
and directs their movements. They start with a shrill: and modu- 
lated squeak, something like that produced by boys with vine trum- 
pets, and when well under way enliven their labor at the oars by a 
kind of howling recitative, the primitive native poetry and extempo- 
raneous melody of these rude barbarians. With song and incessant 
chattering they toil all day, eating nothing but rice and biscuit, and 
not taking their turn at the grog-tub, as do our sailors, twice in the 
twenty-four hours. Some of these fellows have been to other coun- 
tries ; one, fur instance, to New-York, and another to Liverpool. I 
aske«| the latter how he liked England. He answered, ‘ Too much 
snow; too cold.’ 

Weare surrounded all day by small Kroo canoes, and their naked 
owners wait patiently under the broiling sun from morn till night, 
well content to sell a few plantains or bananas, and well pleased to 
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pick up a ‘Sow trifling silver pieces dee their pains. ‘The rower sits 
squatting, with his legs drawn up beneath him, in the centre and bot- 
tom of his long, narrow, light, high-bowed ‘ dug-out,’ and with his 
little paddle makes his buoyant canoe ‘ walk the water like a thing 
of life.’ Sometimes a shocking bad straw hat adorns his woolly pate, 
the only approach to civilized costume ; but generally the perpen- 
dicular rays of the orb of day find his skull unprotected save by that 
covering which Nature has endowed the Kroo savage with, for use, 

and not, most assuredly, by way of ornament. Their meals, while 
in this crouching attitude, they take from their thighs, placing the 
biscuits and fruits they manage to pick up on this convenient and. 
natural table. These singular people, their strange-looking boats, 
and queer way of eating, form quite an important feature in our 
every-day’s sights and observations. 


THE PRESIDENT AND SUITE ON BOARD. 


Monpay, November 29.— The weather to-day is showery and 
menacing; a heavy rain caught our boats, despatched about ten a. M. 
for the use of the pres'dent and suite, who were to partake of a col- 
lation with the commodore’ The Liberian dignitary came off, the 
party pretty well sprinkled on the way, in a couple of hours, the 
weather having improved in the mean time, attended by three gen- 
tlemen of color— Colonel Forbes, his aid; the Rev. Mr. Payne, a 
Methodist missionary, his pastor; and a Mr. James, by profession a 
shoemaker. The captain of the ‘ Liberia Packet’ had preceded the 
official deputation. The president and suite having been received 
with all due honor and ceremony, several of the officers were invited 
to join the party in the cabin, and your humble servant among the 
number. After some time consumed in showing the ship and in 
conversation, the collation was announced as ready, and the guests 
distributed at the well-filled board. Again were ducks, hams and 
chickens carved for our sable visitors, and healths drank and recipro- 
cated, while white waiters attended on the new republicans; and 
though our gubernatorial banquet ashore, last Thursday, went some 
way toward accustoming us to the novelty of such particoloured 
company, still | for one could not feel myself quite at ease under 
the circumstances of the case. I cannot wholly control the effect of 
southern education and habits, and do not believe that any amount 
of practice will.reconcile me to such piebald association. Yet did 
the president and friends conduct themselves with great dignity and 
propriety, and prove by their remarks and answers that they were 
men of intelligence and observation: Indeed, the conduct of these 
people generally, so far as I have had an opportunity of observing, 
in their social intercourse with each other and with strangers would 
put many a white man, with better gifts and opportunities, to the 
blush. 

Toward the close of the collation the commodore requested that 
the company should be prepared to respond and do honor to the 
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sentiment he was about to propose, prefacing it with the remark that 
the flag of Liberia was then waving at the fore, and offered the 
health of President Roberts, and his sincere wishes that the republic 
might be prosperous and happy; to which the governor responded 
by proposing that of the president of the United States, and his own 
thanks and those of his fellow citizens for the compliments paid and 
the kind reception they had enjoyed. The entertainment was svon 
brought to an end, the boat was presently manned, and our visitors 
departed, well satisfied and pleased with their excursion to the 
Jamestown. 

We were informed by the President that he had just succeeded in 
purchasing for two hundred dollars, from the natives at Little Sesters, 
a tract of land some twenty miles down the coast, which now gives 
them nearly all the territory to Cape Palmas, with the exception of 
Great Sesters. There is a large slave factory at Little Sesters, owned 
by the Portuguese, and he intends to notify them at once of the sale, 
and to order them to remove. If they resist he will use force. The 
Government is anxious to complete the purchase of the entire line 
of coast from Cape Mount to Cape Palmas, and is in negotiation for 
that purpose with the natives of the former place and Great Sesters. 
British and French claims clog the matter. It seems that these sales 
by the native tribes transfer political as well as territorial rights, and 
that the Liberian Government exercise political sway over their new 
subjects who choose to remain on the purchased tract and retain 
their customs and habits. When these customs and habits conflict 
with Christian laws and usages, the Government try to do away with 
such of them as are superstitious and cruel, as administering sassy- 
wood, and other death-dealing, judicial ordeals, etc. 

It is said that the English intend to destroy the great slave factory 
at the Gallinas next month, which, with the acts and declarations of 
the Liberians, and with other national inteference, may contribute 
somewhat toward suppressing the infamous traffic in human flesh. 
It is by striking at the root ot the evil, and after excluding slave fac- 
tories, by establishing orderly and reputable settlements on their 
ruins, that the trade is to be crippled and suppressed, more than by 
armed cruizing, however active and zealous. 

I had some interesting conversation with Messrs. Payne and James 
on the subject of education, and am induced to infer, if their accounts 
be correct that the schooling of the ctildren and natives is pretty 
well provided for. But as] amto procure more detailed information 
on this point, and about all other interesting matters which concern 
the republic upon our return, I will not now enter on the subject. 

One «f the subjects of conversation at table was the Chimpanzees, 
a kind of orang-outang, found some twenty miles in the interior 
from Monrovia, and particularly in the neighborhood of Cape I’almas. 
They vary in size from that of a small dog, to four or five feet in 
height, bear a ludicrous resemblance to the human family, and are 
even domesticated, and educated after a fashion. Sometimes they 
are dangerous. A story is told of a settler being killed by a very 
large one, which got hold of the man’s gun while he was resting him- 
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self at the foot of a tree, and after a struggle between them, the latter 
was so much injured as to survive but a few hours. The man’s com- 
panion came to his aid too late tu save him, but time enough to kill 
the animal. The natives believe that the Chimpanzee was their great 
progenitor, the first of the human family in Africa. Probably he lost 
the faculty of speech at the Tower of Babel. No tradition or au- 
thentic history has therefore come down to us on the subject. 

I was somewhat amused after supper with the operation of pay- 
ing off the Kroomen, who had been attached to our ship while in port. 
Gathered around the Purser, and their movements watched by many of 
the officers and men, BenJ ohnson, Ben Coffee, Frying Pan, Wee Peter, 
Jack Rope-yarn, Half Dollar, etc., when their euphonious names were’ 
called, stepped forth and touched, with evident satisfaction, the small 
silver pittance allowed for their services. Not having about them the 
luxury of purse or pocket, the greasy fellows stowed the silver away 
in dirty cotton rags carried in their hats. It was not until the ‘fis?’ 
had given Captain Ben Johnson, head krooman, a couple of ‘ man- 
of-war books,’ or recommendations for honesty and hard work, which 
they well deserved, that our sable acquaintances took their leave, to 
return to their lowly huts and many dames, provided with the means 
to buy more ‘ fine woman,’ and profiting by the select and prized 
advantages of the ‘Griggre bush,’ and their careful superintendents, 
the old Duennas. I really feel a great interest in these poor Kroo- 
men, and am sorry we do not take them with us on our cruise. I hope 
we shall get them again, or as good, on our return. 

I regret that occupations on board, and the inconvenience of land- 
ing through the surf, at times very heavy, have prevented me from 
learning more about Monrovia and its people. My means of obser- 
vation have been irregular and scanty, and I have been obliged to 
put down such information and impressions as I considered worthy 
of preservation, in a very desultory and superficial manner. I sus- 
pend my opinion of place and people until I get a better insight into 
matters, and content myself with merely observing, that I have for 
the most part been gratified, edified and instructed. But it is nothing 
more than fair to say that many unfavorable reports and opinions have 
been freely expressed about the people and their prospects How 


far they are correct or false, I cannot at present venture to discuss. 
* Sub judice lis est.’ 


UNDER WAY. 


Tuespay, Novemser 30.— Although I heard the well-known 
hoarse call of the boatswain and his mates this morninz, before five 
o’clock, for ‘ all hands up anchor,’ knowing that as an idler I would 
be in the way, and better therefore where | was, I kept my room, and 
only sallied forth to breakfast, to find ourselves once more under way, 
with a fine, calm day, and but a gentle breeze, within a few miles of 
the Cape, and a sail, believed to be a French man-of- war, in sight. 
We are heading nor’west, te look after the schooner that dodged 
about Mesurado roads in so queer a manner, and of whom so much 
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suspicion was contadnd If she “ a enue and hovering about the 
Gallinas, 1 hope we may be so lucky as to catch her. 

Cape Mount is about thirty-five miles from Cape Mesurado, and on 
a clear day these eminences may be seen from each other. The 
coast between is low, forming a large and regular.curve, so that both 
these points become good land-marks to the navigator. Cape Mount 
is somewhat over eleven hundred feet in height, and to those ap- 
proaching it in front, presents a conical shape, and is visible a con- 
siderable distance out at sea. Canot’s slave factory was established 
in this neighborhoo |, but is now broken up. The nearest slave dép‘t 
is at the Gallinas, and is known as Pedro Blanco’s. Cape Mesurado 
rises to an elevation of about six hundred feet, possesses the great 
requisites of good water at its base, and a light house on its summit, 
which, though feeble and badly attended to, still lights and directs the 
mariner some distance off intothe roadstead. Both these Capes are 
well wooded and prominent objects in the prospect. A signal staff 
is erected alongside the light-house on Cape Mesurado, and vessels 
in the offing are promptly telegraphed. 


THOUGHTS OF HOME. 


Wepnespay, Decemper 1.— We begin the new month, a few 
miles off Cape Mount, with a temperature of 80°, a pleasant little 
breeze to give us motion and a hazy atmosphere. | am thinking 
about home, and fancy folks gathered around the winter fire, and 
wrapping themselves up snugly before venturing out into the cold 
rain and chilly atmosphere, while we, in these hot latitudes are hunt- 
ing for cool places, and wearing as light garments as the climate 
renders safe and prudent. People at home are now laying in their 
winter supplies. and preparing for the celebration of Christmas, and 
all the domestic, comfortable fire-side enjoyments of the season ; 
while we, wanderers on the deep, have naught to look forward to, for 
the next ten months, but the same almost unvaried succession of sum- 
mer days and nights, and monotonous existence ; and yet it is plea- 
sant to ponder on _ scenes and occupations, and by the contrast 
between former and present position, extract saiutary food for reflec- 
tion and excitement from by gone joys and sorrows. So far I take 
things as they are, and make myself comfortable and easy. If time 
goes by with muffled oar on this broad ocean, he does not often shake 
the nerves and startle the imagination by abrupt and violent move- 
ments ; and though monotony and an enervating climate may imper- 
ceptibly deaden ‘the fancy, and undermine the constitution, still the 
changes come on so gradual and gently, that we know not, feel not 
the operation. 

While we were gliding past the Cape, the breeze still very light, 
a boat with three men aboard ventured out, and after dinner I went 
on deck to see them. They turned out to be fish-men. and were 
dressed a little better than our friends the Kroomen, with their faces 


painted, flannel-shirts on, and those none of the cleanest. One of 
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them wore a Scotch- -cap, no doubt considered an ornament and trea- 
sure. The fellow who paddled the canoe, and kept up with us with- 
out much effort, was in still scantier costume, and more negro-looking 
than the two rather comely men who boarded us; he had the back 
of his head shaved, and his lower jaw and lips projected in a re- 
markable degree. They brought off some fruit and fish for sale and 
barter. These fellows must be expert and fearless navigators, for 
they had pulled out some four miles from shore in a very slight boat, 
which leaked so fast as to keep one of the crew constantly bailing. 
They were just going over the side as I got on deck, so I had no 
time to converse with them. Both spoke a little English, and belong 
farther down the coast, being only on a visit to this neighborhood. 


A CHASE. 


Tuurspay, Decemprr 2.— A sail having been reported in sight 
early this morning, and her appearance and movements being deci- 
dedly suspicious, we are now busy giving chase. The schooner, 
supposed to be our New-York pilot-boat after slaves at the Gallinas, 
off which we now are, is about seven miles distant, (eleven, A. M.,) 
and we gain little or nothing upon her. We are making as much 
as possible out of our sails, keeping them wet and well trimmed, and 

watching, to profit by them, any change in the very light breeze, 
which prolongs the excitement and baffles our impatience to over- 
haul our light-footed fugitive. He seems unwilling to make a nearer 
acquaintance with us and wait to exchange compliments with a man- 
of-war brig, also in chase on our starboard quarter, a boat from which 
is likewise pulling in hot pursuit, evidently doing better than either 
the stranger or ourselves in this calm sea and gentle breeze. 

Half-past one p. M.— Excitement still high. The breeze, having 
lulled into something very much like a calm, has again increased a 
little, and we are going ahead under a cloud of canvass, but not as 
fleetly as we would desire. The schooner is still several miles 
ahead, hull down, and has gained upon us somewhat since the lull 
came on. She is working with a zeal worthy of a better cause, and 
seems d'spose| to show us a clean pair of heels. Clapping on shin- 
sails and trimming ship with thirty two-pound shot, carried forward 
and anon aft by the crew, seem to bring us no nearer to the suspi- 
cious craft, and we are even fearful of being beaten by the British, 
also in full chase, and now so near us that with a spy-glass we can 
distinguish her guns and crew. She overtook the boat which she 
had sent out in the forenoon, a half-hour ago, and is crowding all 
sail, like ourselves, in hopes of overhauling the stranger before night 
sets in. 

Now that I have witnessed a chase at sea, I can realize, to a con- 
siderable extent, the interest of the occasion. Here, in sight of the 
low, desolate coast of Africa, are three well provided vessels ; strain- 
ing to the utmost limit their faculty of sailing. Skill, seamanship, a 
fine day, with a good breeze at times, to excite and encourage, all 
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are united to keep all minds intent on the progress and issue of the 
struggle. Though with us, the interest felt in the matter is some- 
what damped and depressed by the British brig getting ahead, and 
threatening to overhaul the chase first, still we cannot abandon all 
hope of getting up in time, and though faint that hope may be, as it 
is now four p. m., and the schooner still hull down, and pushing on 
with a steadiness and speed which do credit to the skill of her crew, 
and the sailing qualities of the craft; and even thoug! perchance she 
escape both the brig and ourselves, under the favoring shades of 
night, still shall we have enjoyed a day of excitement which should 
be marked with white chalk as a god-send in the long and dull suc- 
cession of those spent by cruisers on the monotonous coast of Africa. 

A short time before sunset, the relative positions of the parties to- 
wards each other being very slightly altered, save by our losing 
ground, and the schooner and brig stealing somewhat ahead; the 
former finding that John Bull would head him off shore, to leeward, 
and we might do the same to windward, changed his course so 
as to aim for what he supposed was Shebar River, which, when 
once attained, might give him shelter and safety. Finding himself 
mistaken, he hauled off again to leeward; and at it we went 
again, hand over hand, the one to creep close in shore and dodge his 
pursuer during the night, the cruisers to bag him before it waxed 
too dark. or at least to hem him in, ready to be secured at break of 
day. Abandoning, at length, all idea of being in at the death, it 
was with regret and mortification that we saw the shades of night 
settle upon land and sea, and surrounding objects gradually shut out 
from the view. So, after standing in until about a couple of miles 
from the shore, the Jamestown was brought to anchor, it being now 
nearly a dead calm, and a strong current setting inland, and drifting 
us toward the beach. We are now in twelve fathoms water, with 
a star-lit night, and land close on the lee-beam. After rolling at an- 
chor for a couple of hours, during which time we knew the English- 
man was at work; two or three blue-lights having been shown in 
proof of his vigilance. It being thought that we were rather uncom- 
fortably near the shore, the anchor was got up, at 2 A. M., and we 
were soon standing out before a brisk land breeze, intending to keep 
near enough to act as the case might require. Fin:ing it rather too 
warm and close in my narrow room, I turned out with the rest, and 
kept the deck as an amateur until we had got fully under way. 


THE GAME BAGGED. 


Fray, DecemBer 3.— My boy informed me, upon my awaking 
at seven bells, this morning, that the brig and schooner were lying 
close in shore, and that we were heading in to learn more about the 
matter. Hurrying through my toilet, 1 ascended to the deck, and 
found the weather to be rainy and uncomfortable ; and going for- 
ward, discovered the two vessels as they were reported. We were 
then some five miles from land, but nearing it at a good rate. When 
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we were within a couple of miles, the curricle was called away, 
and the boarding officer, or flag-lieutenant, started abont nine A. M. to 
learn the state of things in the schooner. We are all busy aboard 
speculating as to whether the stranger is our quondam acquaintance, 
the Boston, and are quite mortified at the Englishman having 
bagged the game before us. The behavior of our ship during the 
recent trial, has convinced me that something is wrong with her, and 
others also, better judges than myself I trust the department will 
either restore her to her former superior sailing trim, or do some- 
thing to revive her former glories. 

The boarding officer, on his return, reported the schooner to the . 
Commodore as Brazilian, and prize of the British brig Rapid. She 
had no slaves aboard, but was provided with a slave-deck. Both 
vessels got immediately under way; the prize under the charge of 
the brig’s second lieutenant. for Sierra Leone, and the latter for her 
cruising ground off the Gallinas: the Rapid is commanded by Com- 
mander Dixon, and has taken four prizes, but without slaves aboard, 
within the last eighteen months. It seems that the schooner not bein 
able to weather the point that makes out at the mouth of Shebar 
river, some twelve miles distant, ran into the Bight, and anchored 
close to shore, but was overhauled by the brig’s boats about 8 o'clock ; 
and the blue lights we saw, announced the capture to the cruiser. 
When we anchored, she must have been within five miles of both. 
The chase lasted over twelve hours, and extended over a distance of 
about fifty miles. Small game it turns out to be for the brig, and 
as it is not, after all, our quondam acquaintance, we come in for 
nothing but the excitement — no little blessing in this unexciting re- 


gion of the globe. 


SONG, 


An! THE LIV? OF THE IILY MAY NOT BE LONG! 


Tue flower I love 
Is a lily white ; 
Tall and fair she stands 
In the rich sunlight, 
Like a queen standing up on a festal night. 
Let gentlest care 
To her belong, 
For the heart speaks out 
That sweet sad song: 
‘ Ah! the life of the lily may not be long ’’ 


The maid I love 
Is a lily white; 
Proudly she stands 
In her virgin right, 
As an angel might stand at the gates of light. 
I will watch her here 
With an arm sostrong, 
The heart shall cease 
That wailing song: 


‘Ah! the life of the lily may not be long.’ 
Trenton, 1848. 
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THE OLD OAK TREE, 


BY GRETTA, e 


Do you laugh that I’m communing, talking with the old Oak tree, 
Do you smile because I love it; sneer to hear my ‘ senseless glee ? 
Wonder what I see of ‘ beauty’ in the white and frozen ground, 
When the stream has hush’d its babblings, in its crystal prison bound, 
And my Oak is clothed in armor, with the moonlight floating o’er, 
Icy armor, glittering on it, like a steel-clad knight of yore. 


Listen then ; it tells me stories — would that you could hear them all ; 
Would your ear could catch the murmurs that on mine so sweetly fall. 
How at first in budding beauty, forth it sprang from ‘neath the sod ; 
Near the wave nosail had whitened, on the shore no pale face trod. 
Then the wild bird as it lingered but to rest its golden wing, 

Low would bend the tiny branches of the frail and trembling thing. 
Then the blast would lay it prostrate, even zephyr shake its form, 
Till the rolling lapse of cycles raised it up to brave the storm! 


It had seen, it told me truly, it had seen the Indian’s pride, 

How without a cry he suffered, how without a moan he died ; 

It had known him in his glory, long e’er yet the white wings gleamed 
O’er the blue and quiet ocean, where no eastern banner streamed. 

It had watch’d with him their coming, seen them crowd the friendly shore, 
Lived to know their faith all broken, and the red man there no more! 


It had seen, it murmured softly, many a summer's leafy prime, 
Hail’d the first young truant zephyr harbinger from summer clime. 
It had watched the coming winter, centuries had watched it there ; 
And had braved the conqueror’s terror, despot of the earth and air. 
It had caught the smile of morning, on its topmost branches shed ; 
And the gorgeous hues of even crown’d with gold its kingly head. 
It had seen the birth of flowers, untamed children of the sod, 
While around they shed their incense, offered up to nature’s Gop. 
It had watch’d the fairy frolics in the glow-worm lighted dell ; 
But of all these midnight revels, though it saw, it might not tell. 
Yet I knew its leaves had shaded many a scene of mirth and glee, 
And I sat me down to hear them from the old and sturdy tree. 


Then it told how once a lover there had wooed his youthful bride, 
How through summer eve’s she lingered, hew at winter’s birth she died ; 
How she perished like a flower, sister flowers drooping round, 

And its waving, whispering branches shadowed o’er her holy mound. 
Then it told now oft the lone one came and knelt upon the green, 
Watching still her form in Heaven, through the veil of stars between ; 
While the sounding winds around him woke a ceaseless requiem there, 
And the silent spirit priesthood answered back with voiceless prayer. 


Then it told of storm and terror, lightning gleams athwart the night, 
While its giant arms outstretching battled with the tempest’s might ; 
Aud it heard the ery of demons, rulers of the storm and cloud, 
Sailing by on flashing pinious, shrieking through night’s ebon shroud : 
And the far-off angry ocean sent its roar upon the air, 

While at every pause of conflict rose the shrieking of despair. 
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Then it told of quiet mornings, Sabbath mornings, in the dell, 
When it listened faintly thrilling, to the white kirk’s chiming bell ; 
And the distant half-heard echo of the singers chanted lays, 

Broke the holy noon-day stillness with the solemn sounds of praise. 


Then the student had come daily, and the heavy teme had brought, 
Bathing his strong thirsty spirit in the mighty stream of thought. 
There the lay to live for ages to his youthful heart was given ; 

There the wings of inspiration lifted his rapt soul to heaven. 

There he opened nature's voluine, and he read her mighty page ; 
‘There his youthful spirit kindled at the glowing words of age. 

Years on years he sought its coolness in the pleasant summer’s prime, 
‘Till his lofty brow was shaded by the passing wings of Time ! 


Qh, old tree! live on with honor, tell us now the tales of yore; 

‘Tell of winter’s stern dominion, tell of summers gone before ? 

Live, live on in pride and glory, noting ail that passes near, 

Every scene of joy and gladness, every wo that claims a tear ; 

And some night, when stars are glowing high on evening’s placid brow, 

Wilt thou murmur, softly sighing, for the one who seeks thee now ? 

Wilt thou tell young hearts then beating, quick as hers once beat ‘neath thee, 

How she came and sought thy shelter, how she loved her old Oak tree ? 

Wilt thou say her look was gentle, wilt thou say her heart was kind, 

Will a dirge for her be given, softly to the sighing wind ? 

Wilt thou mourn her absent footsteps, wilt thou yearn to hear her glee ; 

Nature miss her faithful priestess, gone from ’neath the old Oak tree? 
Baltimore, 1848. 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF >LAUBER SAULTZ, M.D. 


CHAPTER——WwuaT? 


Many long months have elapsed, dear Mr. Eprror, since the above | 
title, and the unpretending (many of them I fear good-for-nothing) 
sketches under it, appeared in your pages. Since that time, my old 
sulkey has gone to rack, my old horses’ bones have gone to the mill 
to be ground up, and my entire equipage, which was a picture for a 
Hogarth, has become changed to a common-place respectability, 
which affords no picture at all. All the while I have been striving 
after experience, which is sometimes sweet, oftener bitter; and in 
the case of a medical man, they say it is not to be bought without 
some tomb stones erected and some epitaphs composed. My friends 
have often met me in the street, and said, ‘ Mr. Saultz, why do you 
not complete those sketches?’ Tv this the same answers have been 
invariably returned. There is often a great interval betwixt resolve 
and endeavor; but how many obstacles bar up the way to comple- 
tion! You see the foundation of a house dug and the portico is 
never placed thereon. We write ‘My Dear Sir,’ at the head ofa 
letter, and the words of affection remain buried in the heart or the 
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hand is palsied before the signature is affixed. But the Country 
Doctor! why he is on many scores the most miserable man in the 
world. His meals are half taken, (like the noxious medicine which 
he enjoins,) his sleep seldom arrives at the profundity of a snore. 
Nothing which he takes in hand, except the more desperate class of 
diseases, ever comes to an end, While he dips his pen in ink, his 
enemies are perhaps dipping theirs in the bitterness of gall It’s 
as much as he can do to save himself from being drummed out of 
the country ; deprived of his laurels by catnip-tea; superseded by 
the Greeffenberg Pills; present at the tumble-down of a jolly apo- 
pletic, and suspected of quenching his vital spark; snubbed by the 
city practitinner, who rolls out into the country in a pempous car- 
riage, looks wiser than he is or ever will be; takes snuff with sang 
Jfroid, and charges four times as much as he ought; in short, distract- 
ed on all hands, it is enough to bear his misfortunes meekly, without 
recalling them again to mind in a doleful narrative; at which, what 
tender-hearted person could abstain from tears ? 

Nevertheless some things have accumulated in my port-folio, to be 
elaborated in those happier moments when “ the wicked cease from 
troubling.” What I am now going to relate, is as true as the truest 
book which was ever composed. Delicacy has long caused me to 
withhold the pen. But certainly the persons concerned, as they be- 
long not to the superstitious, can have no objection to the publica- 
tion of the facts. They fall under a class on which mental reasoning 
has often been expended in vain, and they should be known, not so 
much to gratify the love of marvel, as to awaken philosophical re- 
search. Werel the least inclined to superstition, or of an imagi- 
native turn, then their explanation might be found. Nay, rather had 
they occurred in the middle-watches of the night ; when the strongest 
mind is easily excited by a brooding solemnity, and the thickly peo- 
pled brain, (like the earth and sea giving up the dead,) permits its 
images to revive. But what think you of a spectre at the blazing 
hour of high noon? When the fumes of the brain and the mists of 
the earth are alike dissipated; when even poetry is at a discount, 
and nothing but common-places prevail. ‘How do you do?’ 
‘Where are you going?’ ‘Has the mail arrived?’ ‘ What is the 
news?’ I challenge philosophy, with all her boasted train of natural 
causes, to solve in a satisfactory manner, what follows. 

It was on the twelfth of May, Anno Domini, 1848, twelve m. 
That was the day, that was the hour. The fact is noted on the 
blank leaves of a learned work on Typhoid Fever. 

The routine of business brought me to a house situated at some 
distance from the town. There was a case of bowel-complaint with- 
in, (aggravated no doubt by the aforesaid Greffenburgh Company, 
whose insignia, blazoned upon the city-wall with a purple impu- 
dence of colors, ought to be a shovel and spade, death’s head and bones, 
and every thing else which is deadly.) I shall note the circumstances 
with particularity. It was an old double-house, with a lawn in front, 
and pleasant walks round about. Having tied my halter to a chain 
depending from a post; I passed up the avenue, ascended the steps, 
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and rang the bell. I remember as | stood there the sme!l of the 
new grass was int: xicating in the court, and the flowers of the spring 
beginning to burst their | petals, filled the air with a fragrance by no 
means assafeetida. But just like a poor Coantry Doctor, when he 
is a little entertained with these things and begins to morelize the 
door opens on the chamber of sickness—it may be of death. I en- 
tered a broad h:ll, and my feet being clogged with mud, | asked the 
servant for a mat; she to!d me to walk thr ough the hall to the back- 
dovwr, where | would find one. I did so and i in passing observed a 
young lady who resides with the family, standing in a little recess 
near the duor. I nodded to her an1 while scraping my feet, heard 
her and the servant girl talking together; but did not listen to what 


they said. AsI came back to go up auive, the servant girl said to 
her as I was passing : 


‘The Doctor, Miss M——’ 

I turned to her and said, ‘Good morning, Miss M 
replied : 

‘Good morning, Doctor.’ 

I then passed immediately up stairs, hurried to my patient’s cham- 
ber, and opened the door. On looking into the room I experienced 
a shock which almost threw me back against the wall. Was | de- 
ceived ? Could I credit my senses 1 For there sat at the extremity 
of the room, bolt upright in a high-backed chair, as if nothing had 
happened, so help me Heaven, the identical lady whom | had that in- 
stant addressed below stairs. Hornelf and the patient both noted the 
extremity of my surprise, and with one voice inquired the matter 

‘What!’ said I, ‘going up and taking her hand, to find out if it 
were real flesh onl blood instead of a mere shadow like that at Bel- 
shazzar’s feast, ‘are you here !” 

‘Why, what do you mean” she said, with unaffected astonish- 
ment. ‘Ihave been here all the morning. I have not left the room 
for two hours ?” 

‘Nay,’ | replied, ‘but I left you this instant below stairs. I said 
good morning to you, and you said the same to me.’ 

“Oh! says she, ‘it was not |; it was somebody else.’ 

‘But,’ said 1, more and more puzzled, ‘you are passing a joke 
upon me. You have flown up by a piuivate staircase.’ 

‘Upon my honor, am not. There is no such thing in the house.’ 

* Well then,’ sid I, supposing that I might have been deceived by 
some person who resembled the lady, aud about to dismiss the matter 
from my mind, ‘you must be about to double yourself in matrimony.’ 

Just here the door of the chamber was opened, and the servant- 
girl whom I had seen below entered, for I began to think that it might 
have been a sister of this one. She.certainly wore a countenance 
which was honest, serious, and free from guile. Therewith I inter- 
rogated her on the spot. 


< Mary, you observed when I entered just now the hall door ?’ 


‘I did’ 


‘To whom were you speaking, as I passed you in that recess by 
the back-door ?” 


’ and she 
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‘To Miss M 

‘Are you sure ?” 

‘ Certainly ; there can be no doubt.’ 

‘ But might you not be deceived 

( Lavghing) * Sure, did n’t I see her with my own eyes?’ * 

‘ How did -he appear: as usual ?’ 

‘1 thought, Sir, she had a strange look about her.’ 

‘ But, Mary, she avers solemuly that she has not been out of this 
room in two hours.’ 

‘What do you say, Sir? 

‘She has never left this room.’ 

(Pausing and turning as pale as ashes.) 

‘Great Gop! ? 

‘Come, come, cheer up. I have heard of worse cases than this, 
and no evil came of them after all. Is there another servant in the 
house ? 

‘ Yes, my sister is in the kitchen.’ 

‘| erhaps, Miss M will permit her to be called.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

In a moment the summons was obeyed. The other entered, and 
surprised, agitated, and frightened out of her wits, said that she 
was in the kitchen at the time, and had not left it during the morn- 
ing. She certainly bore no resemblance to Miss M ‘Was 
there any one in that house who did ? I answer, there was not. 
‘How then is this to be explained ?’ I do aver positively that I 
could not be deceived in any one so familiar to me as that young 
woman, whom | knew and had seen there in all my visits. I say 
that | saw her at twelve, M., in the recess, and heard her talking ; 
and in three seconds after, beheld her calmly seated up stairs! I 
have knocked about the country a good deal, clambered up into 
cock-lofts and fell through trap doors, ‘and seen queer things by night 
aud by day, with the high and low, and this is the queerest thing that 
ever happened to me. What complic ates tie matter is, that this 
exdolon, or whatever it was, appeared to two of us, between whom 
there could have been no collusion; and furthermore, the subject of 
it was greatly distressed. Moreover, who ever heard of a spirit 
speaking audibly to our ears? Why, their articulations are soft as 
breath breathed upon a window-pane; they may try to talk, but 
their whispers must be understood by their own crew, whose food 
is nectar and ambrosia. They may add a note to the impalpable 
delicacy of a celestial harmony. It ¢ appears to me that Virgil speaks 
of ghosts ‘ evanishing into thin air;’ but they could no more speak 
than the possessor of the body who stalked with all his flesh and 
bones into their domains; the very effort was preposterous. ‘ Vor 
funcibus hesit.’ Now this would be our natural reasoning on the 

matter; and yet I tell you what, Horatio, the time is coming when 
even on this side the grave we shall step athwart the veil which par- 
titions off the flesh, and comprehend that man is a Spirit. As it is, 














the gross, the carnal, over-burdens, over balances the fine, the spi- 
ritual ; but sometimes the soul, as if impatient in waiting for the 
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Gieee iil. to be loosed and for the golden bowl to ‘a sehints steps 
out all covered with chains to vindicate her nature. If the body i is 
momentarily stunned or dead, she wanders off a little distance, spark- 
ling and flashing, until dragged back again; if Bacchus kills the 
body, so that the limbs falter, or sleep occasions their paralysis, or 
even reverie makes one forget the contact of the world, then she is 
elsewhere, clothed with a body which she may wear hereafter, and 
which may be seen, although it is just as much finer in its materiality 
than the present body as gases are than air, as air is than water, or 
water than earth; in other words, as a woman’s body is finer than 
man’s, 80 the angelic is a step, and only a step, beyond woman's. 
But this will lead me to wander off —confound my weakness ! 

There is one thing farther to be said. I think we may set it down 
to superstition that such occurrences as the above are sometimes con- 
sidered the precursors of immediate death, as I have heard and read 
of many where it did not follow ; or if so, we might account for it 
in this way: that the mind was in consequence so wrought upon as 
to induce dangerous symptoms and then death ; for we may imagine 
we die, and die imagining. I have heard of 8 criminal who chose 
to bleed to death, as die he must, and so he conceived that he might 
die softly. The surgeon bandaged his eyes, made as if to puncture 
his arm, and set water a-dripping. He waxed fainter and fainter, 
and died with all his blood in his veins—the more fool he! But 
you may wish to know the result in this case. It shall be given 
truly, solemnly, whether it have an effect on the superstitious or not, 
as I would absolve my own mind, and in so curious a matter present 
philosophy only with the truth. It was not without misgivings im- 
possible to conceal (we all have our feelings of this kind, call it 
weakness, if you will, call it superstition,) that I found myself early 
on the next day about to visit the place where I had witnessed this 
day-spectre. A peculiar silence seemed to reign about the house, of 
which the windows in front were closed. I ran up the steps and 
pulled hard at the bell. No one answered. I entered the hall and 
listened for a foot-step, or for some signs of life. With a palpitating 
heart I then hurried up stairs, flung open the chamber-door, and 
looked within. There, stretched upon a pallet and ghastly pale, lay 
Miss M , violently ill with a nervous head-ache ! 





A GOOD MOTHER: AN EXTRACT. 


Woman is the heart of the family, 

If man the ‘head.’ Good families would make 

Good towns, a good republic. Congress, banks, 

And tariffs to our families are toys: 

Let these their destiny fulfil, and spread 

As spreads the air; then at the Rio Grande 

On one bank Cuarues should dwell; across the stream 
His neighbor Car.os live ; and Oregon 

Would share the virtues and the wealth of Maine, 
Corne ia show her sons in every house. 
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LOVE FOR LOVE. 


FROM TAE GERMAN OP ELAMER SCHMWIDT 


New-York, November, 1848. 


Love, oh love! for she shall rue it 
Whom no mutual fondness stirs! 

She two beings’ bliss deferreth 
Who her own true bliss defers ! 


Love! delight is in the balance, 
Up or down, as fortune wills ; 

But the heart that love beguileth 
Aye with deepest rapture thrills. 


Does not all to love invite us? 
Not the young bird in its nest? 
Not the flower in spring’s unfolding ? 
Not the soft winds of the West? 


Waves that in the rivers circle, 
Seek each other fain and far, 

So the loadstone draws the iron, 
And one star another star. 


Love, oh love! —ah! what were dearer 
Than a glance from thee to me, 

And from me to thee returning? 
Each to each, all each would see! 


Each to each the sole sweet vision 
On the broad earth’s mighty ball! 

Fortune’s gifts may seek or shun us, 
Love regards them not at all. 


Love, while yet the year is budding ; 
Love and joy fly swiftly o’er, 

And the hours that hence have vanished, 
Come to greet us never more! 


All things speed to helpless ruin, 
Naught the torrent may oppose ; 

Love ! and in its rushing current 
Strew the blossoms of the rose: 


That, when we the last have scattered, 
Love may smile, the gift approved, 
‘ Happy ye who ’ve no regretting ! 
Ye, who loving were beloved !’ w 
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ANGELS WHISPERING 
AROUND THE BED OF DEAT SE. 


Morra! they softly say 
Peace to thy heart! 

We too, yes, mortal ! 
Have been as thou art. 

Hope lifted, doubt depressed, 
Seeing in part, 

Tried, troubled, tempted, 
Sustained as thou art! 


Mortal! they gently say, 
Be our thoughts one ; 
Bend with us and pray, 
‘Thy blest Will be done !’ 
Day flieth, night gathereth, 
Death draweth nigh ; 
But He is, who conquereth, 
Our Day-Spring on High ! 


Mortal, they sweetly say, 
We Angels are ! 
We too, yes, mortal ! 
On Earth thy friends were : 
Long loved thee, glad made thee, 
And to thy heart 
Curist sends us to aid thee, 
His strength to impart. 


Mortal! they brightly say, 
This is His smile ! 

In Earth, peace — Heaven, day — 
Dismiss Care and Toil ! 

Time fadeth, Life gloweth, 
Beameth on thee! 

The Voice from Heaven floweth 
Now, now, ‘ Thou art free !’ 


Tue first stanza of this attempt is taken from a beautiful poem in Blackwood’s Magazine, 


in which family portraits make the address. Jonn Wares. 
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My soul dwells on Thee, and is satisfied! 

I know, I feel that thou art near me now. 

This hallowed Joy comes to my breast from thine; 
It hath the Virtue that thy love used bring 

To heal the latent sorrows of my heart 

With balmy restoration of sweet peace ! 

I know the haven of thy rest is made 

Beyoud the reach of Tempest and of Care! 
Thou seest now The Everlasting Arm 

On which, in sweet companionship, we strove 
Through faith to lean, failing from want of Faith. 
‘Oh we of little faith!” I hear Thee cry, 


* How could we fail with such an arm above!’ 
Jouw Warernrs. 
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MOUNTAIN SCENERY AND LIFE AT THE WEST. 


BY HARRY FALCONER. 





THe mountainous country of Tennessee, especially in thervicinity 
of the Cumberland mountains, is noted for the peculiar beauty, gran- 
deur and wildness of its scenery. The broken rock-work of the 
cliffs which extend for miles along the sides of this beautiful range, 
present to the eye of the beholder one of the most impressive of 
scenes, for Nature is there in all her glory. The old jagged forest 
pines, which have braved the tempest for ages, stand up in their clus- 
tered grandeur around, while above is seen sailing in circles, a mere 
speck in the azure, the ravenous vulture in quest of prey. Mountains 
as far as the eye can reach, appear in all their majesty, sketching on 
the clear blue sky one of the finest outlines ever beheld. The ma- 
jestic, the beautiful, the almost interminable forests, present them- 
selves to view on every side, above and below, like a dark green 


ocean; while interspersed here and there appear cultivated spots of 


land, reminding one of islands. 

Far down in the beautiful valleys below, lovely streams are wind- 
ing along; here, hid by the luxuriant foliage which overreaches their 
limpid waters; anon they appear through the opening; now con- 
cealed from view by a sweep of the mountains ; while far, far in the dis- 
tance, they again appear like silver threads, until lost in the mazes of 
the forest. Casting your eye on either side, you behold mountains 
pied upon mountains, uptossing themselves like waves of the sea, 
until they grow dim in the distant horizon, and imagination leads the 
traveller to fancy others further on. Wending your way along the 
narrow mountain-paths, you occasionally meet with frightful preci- 
pices; and should the faithful horse you may chance to ride, make 
one misstep, you would be plunged into the abyss below and dashed 
into a thousand pieces. Now descending, you fast lose the scene, 
and enter the dark, solemn forest densely matted with vines, almost 
excluding the light of day. 

Suddenly a crackling of the brush is heard, and from the copse 
starts forth a deer! Mark the graceful and beautiful animal, his ears 
pticked up, his head erect and antlers thrown back ; his nostrils dis- 
tended with fear. Now gathering his slender limbs for a spring, he 
bounds swiftly away, o’er hill and valley, through ravines} till lost in 
the distance. Innumerable songsters awake the woods with their 
sweet warblings. The beautiful wild flowers, rising up, shake off 
the morning dew, and open their cheeks to the bright sun. The 
stream with its gentle murmurings, broad and shallow, crosses and 
re-crosses the road perhaps forty times in ten miles, and in various 
places for many hundred yards, your course is directly through it. 
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Splash, splash go the fee tof your horse in hone water, for in the moun- 
tainous districts of the west, there are but few bridges, and therefore 
the people have recourse to fording the streams, which after severe 
storms are often dangerous to both horse and rider from the height 
and rapidity which they then assume. 

Emerging into the cle: aring, you behold the cabin of a settler, with 
its numerous outhouses, its ample cribs filled with corn, its stacks of 
hay. Roaming at large in the woods are droves of hogs, whose pro- 
portions give evidence of good living, for it is the ‘mast year.’ Tied 
to the fence, stands a fine horse ready saddled ; a rifle leans by the 
door, while a pack of hounds are lying by the weeds. basking in 
the sun and awaiting the chase. As you enter the cabin, the host, a 
stout athletic man, advances to meet you; his countenance bronzed 
by exposure to all kinds of weather, with a frame which seems like 
iron. He bids the traveller a hearty welcome, inviting him to partake 
of the humble cheer. His dress consists of a hunting-shirt made of 
homespun ; buckskin breeches and moccasins on his feet. His wife 
is dressed with cloth of her own fabrication, not made in the fash- 
ionable style of the present day, when the effects of tight lacing ruin 
the system ; but her dress ample, plain and neat, is confined together 
with buttons instead of hooks and eyes. She appears strong and 
healthy, and her children with their rosy cheeks, are cheerful and 
happy around her. The furniture of the cabin is very plain, being 
manufactured mostly in the neighborhood. 

As these simple-hear ted people extend their hand to the stranger, 
their heart goes with it, because they have lived so long in these moun- 
tain recesses, in the midet of a people as simple-hear ted as themselves, 
and who have little idea of the deceit appertaining to densely popu- 
lated communities, where competition in different avocations of so- 
ciety, holds out temptation to all. He is earnest in his hospitality, for 
he regards you as his friend. The dinner hour at hand, a pressing 
invitation induces you to remain. A rough table of boards is drawn 
out; spread with a neat white cloth, and covered with good things. 
On it appears one of the most prominent dishes of the country, a 
pone, or roll of hot corn-bread, with preserves of various kinds, and 
a variety of meats. A simple blessing is pronounced by the host, and 
the company seat themselves, while the ‘ gude woman’ pours out for 
you ‘a dish of coffee, the indispensable luxury of the country, which 
is frequently used at every meal. It is thickened with cream, not 
milk such as one gets in the cities, too often diluted with water, but 
cream, rich cream, and sweetened with sugar obtained from yon 
maple grove just o’er the hill. You are bidden to help } yourself, and 
you soon ‘go to work in right good earnest, and will enjoy that plain 
substantial meal better than any dinner ever served up at either the 
Astor or the American. 

Becoming acquainted with you, to please your host you must re- 
main until morning with him. After dinner you go with him and 
view his fields and stock, or perhaps he may invite you to hunt with 
him in the neighboring mountains. You can spend a pleasant after- 
noon in this way, if you are any thing of a sportsman; for you will 
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always s find wheety's of game. Returning at evening, you find supper 
awaiting your arrival ; it consists of bacon, hoe-cake, chicken, and 
buckwheat-cakes. Milk, and coffee sweetened with maple-sugar, 
constitute the beverage. You eat heartily, the table is cleared, the 
hostess takes from the chimney-corner a mould, and lighting a cart- 
dle from it, places it in a board projecting from the wall, which an- 
swers the purpose of a candlestick. By its dim light you look 
around the cabin. 

In front of the fire-place hangs the trusty rifle, while over head, 
on a frame-work of poles stretched across the rafters, hang strings of 
dried pumpkins, dried venison, and articles of household property. 
You are entertained by the host with accounts of hunting expedi- 
tions, and perchance he may give you his own history, which will 
serve to while aw ay the evening a creeably. Bed-time approaches ; 
you mount the stairs upon the outside of the cabin for the loft above. 
Through the crevices of the logs you can discern the stars and feel 
the wind blow upon you, which at first seems strange to one accus- 
tomed to our well-built eastern houses ; you soon, however, become 
accustomed to these cabins, and will fall asleep, forgetting their 
chinks and crevices, awaking i in the morning refr eshed, and with re- 
newed vigor. The first thing you look for upon arising is the wash- 
ing apparatus, and you are ‘surprised when your host taps you on 
the shoulder and conducts you to the neighboring ‘ branch,’ or brook, 
in the vicinity of the cabin; upon arriving at which you perform 
your ablutions, and wipe yourself dry with a coarse towel. And 
now, reader, what do you think of mountain life at the West, as here 
depicted t 

The above description of a mountaineer, with the sketches of the 
wild romantic scenery of the country, is a common though not uni- 
versal one. One of the most independent of men; vieing in the 
enjoyment of every blessing with the wealthier inhabitant “of large 
towns, he graduates his wants to his means; and although he may 
not possess the fine mansion, equipage and dress of the wealthy 
landed proprietor, yet he leads a manly life, and breathes the pure, 
invigorating atmosphere of his native hills with the contented spirit 
of a free and independent man. There is a latent talent among 
these mountaineers which requires only an opportunity for develop- 
ment; and the traveller occasionally meets with men of fine address, 
of high intelligence, in these remote regions, who are possessed of 
all that gives a zest to social intercourse. Isolated comparatively as 
it were from the world, Fashion with her sway has not stereotyped 
the manners, the modes of thought and expressions of these plain 
people ; and consequently you will see a strange as well as an 
amusing originality of expression and ingenuity “of metaphor fre- 
quently displayed. To one accustomed to the fascinating though 
hollow intercourse of the polished circles of eastern society, it is at 
first a painful revulsion, when compared with that of this more sim- 
ple race ; but soon o’erreaching this, you become accustomed to the 
new order of things, and learn to respect the simplicity, truth and 
nature of these western people. 
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THE FALCON AND DOVE: 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY WILLIAM P 


{Tf PALMER. 


‘ TELL me, friend, the secret meaning 
Of this sculptured riddle, pray ; 
Quoth I to a sexton leaning 
On a tomb at shut of day. 


Chiselled in the stone was lying 
Gop’s dear book of hope and love, 
And a semblant falcon flying 
As in terror from a dove. 


Answered then the sexton hoary, 
Courteously as friend to friend, 
‘*T isa strange and mournful story, 
But with sweetly smiling end. 


‘Where yon swarded hill, upswelling, 
Proudly lifts its sylvan crown, 

Stands a haughty yeoman’s dwelling 
Veiled in leafy shadows brown. 


‘ Till that passion’s noon was over, 
And his sated heart craved ease, 
He had been a wayward rover 
Far and wide upon the seas. 


‘ Wealth he brought at his returning, 
Gold and gems in bright excess ; 
But with whom and whence the earning, 
Few so dull as not to guess: 


‘ Swart, and scarred, and stern of bearing, 
Prompt alike with oath and sneer — 
Every word and look declaring 
One whom men call bucanier. 


‘ And there came a gentle creature 

To this pleasant vale with him, 
Grief in every pallid feature, 
Pain in every feeble limb. 


‘ Son he seemed, tho’ faint the semblance 
To that dark and ruthless man ; 
Faint as Ariel’s resemblance 
To the earth-born Caliban. 


‘ Ne’er at parting, nor at meeting 
After weary task well done, 
Fond farewell or kindly greeting 

Passed from scowling sire to son. 


| * Ne’er at curses’ rare subsiding, 

Ne’er at lull of stormy ire, 

| Words of sweet or bitter chiding, 

Passed from patient son to sire. 

| * As the wife had borne, while living, 
All his wrongs, serene and mild; 

So, all bearing, all forgiving, 

Suffered on the friendless child. 


| ‘ Wherefore should a sire be wreaking 
Outrage on an orphan son ? 

Why, at every moment, seeking 
Anguish for his only one ? 


| * Evil tongues had stung his bosom 

_ With the rankling lie malign — 

‘What thou deem’st thy being’s blossom 
Is no real germ of thine!’ 





‘Then did Hope’s enchanted palace 
Fall in ruins, wall o’er wall ; 
Then affection’s honeyed chalice 
Change to hate’s envenomed gall : 


‘ And he longed with thirst immortal, 
Night and day without repose, 
For the hour when death’s dark portal 
O’er his sinless child should close. 


‘ Wherefore oft, with aim abhorrent, 
When he called to hunt the stag, 
Led he o’er the rushing torrent, 
And along the dizzy crag: 


‘To his panting victim shouting 
When he faltered mid the snares, 
‘Onward! fear grows bold by flouting — 
Danger strengthens whom it spares !’ 


‘ But a form unseen was near him 
Ever on his perilled way, 
Q’er the roaring pass to cheer him, 
On the giddy steep to stay: 


‘ Oft in sleep it rose before him 
Visibly a snow-white dove, 
And through swooping falcons bore him 
To a world of peace and love. 
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‘ Foiled in all his fiendlike scheming, | 
Shrieked the sire with knitted brow, | 
Wild as startled guilt in dreaming, 
‘ Prince of darkness, aid me now! | 


‘ Take my broad fields black with cattle, 
Take my glittering hoards diverse, 
All the gain of toil and battle ; 
Rid me of this living curse ! | 


‘ And, anon, the light’s dear pleasance 
Faded dimly from the place, 
As a grim, gigantic Presence 
Lowered before him face to face. 





‘ Raven shapes in croaking wonder, 
Wild the lurid darkness cleft, 
And a booming crash of thunder 

Shook the mountains at the left. 


‘ Spake the Fiend with fierce elation, 
‘ Gold nor gems my aid control ; 
These are mortals’ bright temptation, 

Mine a brighter lure — the sou! 


‘ Not thy soul, poor fool! that pratest 
Of thy herded lands and pelf; 
But the soul of him thou hatest ; 
Thine is coming of itself! 


‘Where yon new-sown fields are greening, 
Send him forth at blush of day, 
Charged with threats of mortal meaning 
Keep the wasting fowls away.’ 


‘ * Be it so,’ the father muttered ; 
And ere echo’s nimble tone 
Half the fiat had reiittered, 
Pale and grim he stood alone. 


} 
| 
| 
‘ Forth upon his fated mission | 
Went the child at blush of morn, 
Charged on peril of perdition 
Well to watch and ward the corn. 


‘ Unrelaxed was his endeavor 
To obey the dire behest ; 
But the winged marauders never 
Left him briefest space for rest : 


‘When he chased them from the valley, 
Swarmed they on the upland grain ; 
Soon, when frighted thence, to rally 
In the vale’s green lap again. 


‘Yet, with patient zeal, unshaken 
Ran he on his panting round, 
Till of hope and strength forsaken, 
Dropped he breathless on the ground 


and Dove. GI 





‘ Lo a strange form now beside him, 
And a white dove hovering near ! 
This with yearning fondness eyed him, 
That with fixed and fiendish leer. 

7 
‘ Then with bitter-sweet assertion 
Feigningly the glozer said, 
‘ Long I’ve watched thy lost exertion, 
And am come to bring thee aid. 


‘Mind no more the winged vexation 

Warping dark o’er hill and plain ; 
Mine shall be thy vain vocation 
Stringently to ward the grain. 


‘ But as meed of faithful merit, 
When thy life’s last moment dies, 
Let me gratefully inherit 
Tuar that o’er the threshold flies.’ 


|‘ Sighed the youth, ‘ Kind friend, that taskest 


Time and strength to toil for me, 
Though I wist not what thou askest, 
Be it thine whate’er it be.’ 


‘ Fled the snow-white Dove thereafter, 
Moaning as in mortal wo ; 
While a weird, unearthly laughter 
Heaved the rock-ribbed depths below. 


‘ Sudden as an aspen’s tremblance, 
Changed the Phantom form and face, 
And a coal-black falcon’s semblance 
Dusked the sunlight in its place. 


‘ Prince of nature’s air-dominion, 
As of lurid realms below, 
Up he shot on whirring pinion, 
Like an arrow from the bow. 


‘ On he swept with ruthless keenness, 
Now in tangent, now in whirl ; 
Till o’er all the sprouting greenness 

Hovered throstle, crow nor merle. 


‘Then young Eve with rosy features 
Badethe child no longer stay, 
And her fireflies’ fairy meteors 
Homeward lit his lonely way. 


| § There his sire’s stern salutation 


Thus assailed him, ‘ Wretch abhorred ! 
Hast thou in thy bidden station, 
Faithfully kept watch and ward ”” 


‘ *Yes, my father, well and duly 
I have watched the broadcast grain ; 

But thy quest to answer truly, 

All my efforts were in vain: 
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62 The Falcon 


(January, 

‘¢ Till astranger kind, befriending, ‘ Then two pitying pages entered, 
Sought me at the noon of day, And with angel firmness mild, 

And on raven wings ascending | All their yearning cares concentred 
Chased the screaming hordes away.’ | On the lorn and friendless child. 


‘* Imp, with tenfold evil gifted, 
Take one tithe of thy unworth !’ 

And the tyrant’s arm uplifted 
Smote the trembier to the earth. 


‘ Tenderly they raised and laid him 
In his coffin on the bier ; 

Tenderly they thence conveyed him, 
Where the blue sky rounded clear. 


‘ Like the bloodroot’s snowy blossom 
Dabbled in its crimson flood, 
Lay his pallid brow and bosom 
Weltering in their own heart’s blood. 


‘ There, as fainter grew his breathing, 
Bright and brighter rose the smile 

O’er his marble features wreathing 
Gleams of inward joy the wile. 


‘ On the morrow, lone anc 

Gazed the child witho 
On a shroud and coffin | 
At his bedside on a bi 


‘ ‘ 


For before his placid vision, 

Laid they, oped, Gop’s Book of truth, 
Where the Saviour’s sweet decision, 
Spake these words of tenderest truth : 


‘ Glaring eyes the while were keepmug | 
Watch within the open door, 
And a fiendlike shadow sleeping 
Grimly on the sunny floor. 


‘ Saying, ‘ Suffer, unforbidden, 

Little ones to come to me; 
For of such, howe’er ye’ve chidden, 
Heaven’s own blest immortals be "’ 


‘Suddenly the watcher started, 
Shape and shadow fled amain, 
As the white Dove wildly darted 
Inward through the lifted pane. 


‘ Sudden now the light was parted, 
By a shadow from above, 

As a coal-black falcon darted 
Bolt-like at the hovering dove. 


‘Round she fluttered, moaning ever, 

‘Who of earth can speak thy loss, 
If, when soul from body sever, 

Thine yon fatal threshold cross?” 


‘ On the coffin down they lighted, 
Eye to eye and breast to breast ; 

And with wrestling beak united, 
Fierce the parting soul contest : 


‘Upright from his pale prostration, 
Sprang the child with shuddering start, 

While each horror-chilled pulsation 
Iced the red life in his heart. 


‘ While, his shrouded form upraising, 
Like the widow’s son of Nain, 
Sat the child, intently gazing 
On the weirdly warring twain. 


‘ Then he cried with wild endearment, 
‘Hear me! save me, Father dear! 
Fold me in my ready cerement, 
Lay me on my waiting bier! 


* Now aloft in air they grappled, 
Now beneath the bier they met ; 
Till the space around was dappled 
Thick with plumes of white and jet. 


‘O’er the awful threshold bear me 
Out beneath the blessed sky ; 


| ‘ Thrice the worsted Dove was routed, 
Let not, oh, for mercy, spare me, | 
| 


Thrice her vengeful foe she fled ; 
While the gloating father shouted, 
Life and soul together die !’ ‘ Bravely, Falcon, hast thou sped!’ 
‘ And a fierce voice muttered, ‘ Never! 

Hush thy supplicating breath! 

May thy life and soul forever 

Perish utterly in death ’ 


‘ Braver yet is love’s endurance, 
* Love in faith’s proof-armor braced,’ 
Smiled the son with calm assurance, 
‘ Lo, the chaser now the chased "” 


‘ Backward on his couch astounded, ‘ Swift through cloudland’s blue dominion 
Fell the child with mortal fear ; Fled the Falcon, round and round, 
And his breaking heart-strings sounded | Till the white Dove’s swooping pinion, 

Knell-like in his dying ear. Dashed him cowering to the ground 
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‘When the Dove regained her station, 
Smiling sweet, the sufferer lay ; 
Then, forever from temptation, 
Murmuring, ‘ bless thee,’ passed away.” 


‘ Down he vanished, as asunder 
Gloomed beneath the jaws of night, 
And a wild, glad shout of thunder 
Shook the mountains at the right. 


” 
‘Whence a hollow voice came booming, | ‘ As the pages thence were wending, 


i 
: : 
‘ Let the bratling ‘scape my lure, In the calm, bright skies above, 
Since the sire awaits my dooming, Saw they, side by side ascending, 
Hither coming swift and sure !’ | Dovelet white and snow-white dove !’ 


THE PREACHER AND THE GAMBLER. 


A SOFNE ON BOARD A GOUTH-WESTERN STEAMER. 


Persons of these two antagonistic portions of society are frequent- 
ly thrown into intimate fellowship and association with each other, 
especially while travelling on the steamers of the southern and west- 
ern waters. 

Some years since, a number of gamblers, with two or three cler- 
gyman, happened to be among the passengers on board of a steam- 
boat bound from Cincinnati to New-Orleans. The company on 
board was numerous; but as something uncommon and extraordi- 
nary, from whatever cause, extra morality or otherwise, there was 
ae no gambling practised by the passengers on the trip down- 
ward. 


Several days had passed in this way, when a gambler, a wild, 


reckless, dare-devil sort of a character, began to grow impatient of 


the tedium of the voyage, and anxious for a chance of making his 
passage-money by victimizing some of the ‘green-ones’ in the 
crowd. Going up to one of the clergyman alluded to, (whom he 
was not aware was of that profession,) a smooth face, good-looking, 
affable, youngish man; he slapped him on the back, and somewhat 
familiarly accosted him : 

‘Say, stranger! dull music ’board, I reckon! Come, take a 
drink, and let ’s have a little life ’mongst us!’ 

‘Thank you, my friend, I’m a teetotaler, and never drink.’ 

‘Q-o-h!—you are, eh? Let’s have ahand at cards then.’ 

‘There [’m again at fault. I do n’t know one card from another, 
and can’t play !’ 

‘Scissors! —I never see the like! Here, young man, let me 
show you how.’ 

‘I’d rather not, Sir, if you please.’ 

‘ Brimstone-blazes !—can’t we get vp some little bit of deviltry 
or ’nother? I’m sick on ’t pokin’ ’roun his ’ere way. Wonder 
if we can’t get some ‘old hoss’ to giv’ us 
over there, with a white ’neckerchief, looxs | 
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shop men. ’Spose we ax him to give usa amen I’d like to 
hear one, by ieee 


‘That gentleman, Sir, I presume to be a preacher, and its quite 
likely he ’Il accommodate you.’ 

‘You knows him, don’t you? Just git him to give us a snorting 
sarmint. Ill hold his hat, d dif I don’t!’ 

‘I will ask him,’ replied the clergyman. He crossed over to his 
friend of the white cravat, and stated the wish of the gambler. Re- 
turning, however, he remarked that the preacher declined lecturing 
till a more convenient season. 

‘The devil he does! Well, I’m bound to have fun somehow or 
‘nother. Can’t you spout a bit, my young sapling? ’Spose you try: 
it on, any how.’ 

‘My friend, if I should preach, I should try to give you some un- 
easiness !’ 

‘Then you are just the man forme. Git up here and gin usa 
sprinkling of brimstone; stir up these old ironsides on board, give 
"em an extra lick, and come the camp-meeting touch; will ye? 
Here’s an old chap here, who’s got a hymn-book, and I can sing 
first-rate when I get agoing, if the lines are given out ; and mind ye, 
neighbor, give us a jam-up prayer; blow and strike out as loud as ye 
can, and wake’ em think that a pack of well-grown prairie-wolves are 
coming, with a smart handful of thunder and lightnin’, and a few 
shovels full of a young airthquake. By the gracious Moses, we ll 
have a trifle of sport then — wont we ?’ 

The gambler then helped the preacher to arrange for the sermon ; 
borrowed the hymn-book, and sat down with an expression of mock- 
seriousness in his countenance. 

By this time a crowd had gathered round to witness the proceed- 
ings, wondering what would be the upshot of the business. The 
preacher smoothed his face, selected a hymn, and then lifted up his 
hands and eyes in the attitude of prayer. Waxing warmer and 
warmer as he proceeded, he appealed to Gop in the most spirit- 
stirring and solemn manner; he alluded to the gambler in a very 
pointed manner, and prayed for his salvation from the ruin to which 
he was so recklessly tending. Such was the force of his appeal, that 
a burning arrow seemed speedily sent to the gambler’s soul. The 
prayer was followed by an excellent sermon by the young clergyman, 
who afterward said that he never felt more impressed in his life 
with the awful responsibility of his mission, or felt a fuller inspira- 
tion from on High to proclaim the wrath to come to dying and hell- 
deserving sinners. 

The gambler ‘squirmed’ under the gospel truth; yet uneasy as 
he was, he contrived to sit the sermon out; but he could n’t wait to 
participate in singing the closing hyntn. 

Shortly after all was over; and going up to the clergyman, he 
said : 

‘I say, friend, you are a preacher, aint you ?’ 
‘Yes, my friend, I have the honor to be an unworthy ambassador 
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of Curist, and hope to be made the means of converting many souls 
to Gop.’ 

‘Well, [thought asmuch! But I tell you, I never had the sand so 
knocked from under me before in my life. If you preach in that 
way, there wont be many of us gamblers left, I tell you. But I sup- 
pose it’s all right; my good mother used to pray, and I could n’t 
help thinking of her when you cut me all up in little pieces, and put 
my singing pipes out of tune. I’d ha’ giv’ fifty dollars to have that 
‘ere saddle put on another horse.’ 

I suppose it is needless to say that the gambler required no farther 
preaching on that passage: his own conduct, and that of his con 
federates, was such as to be a matter of no animadversion on the 


part of the clergyman and passengers, while they pursued their 
voyage. 


A » 22 OF ys PRs 
BY J. A. SWAN. 


I. 


Loox upward: there lights glisten 
Which time can never pale ; 

Whose glow will guide us safely 
When other beacons fail ; 

And Heaven’s broad gate unfolding 
Shall to the seeker tell 

How glorious the guerdon 
Of them who labor well. 


It. 


Look upward: thence good angels 
Gaze on us night and day, 
And souls of the departed 
Are beckoning us away: 
Are calling us to join them 
In their higher work above, 
Where is a better dwelling, 
Where is a purer love. 


1rt. 


Look upward, but not always, 
Lest flesh with spirit war ; 

For man is joined to Nature, 

_ And must abide her law ; 

Must care for earthly travel, 
As for the spirit’s flight, 

Or, gazing on al} brightness,’ 
He may fall irfto night. 
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Cambridge, December, 1848. 


A Lay of Life. 


Iv. 


The spirit must be tended, 
And the flesh be borne in mind, 
Or they are to each other 
Blind leaders of the blind. 
*T is ours to care with MartTua 
For household duties meet, 
Nor cease to bow with Mary 
Low at the Masrer’s feet. 


Vv. 


Look forward: there inviting 

The goal we strive for stands, 
Like Mecca to the pilgrim 

Across the desert sands ; 
And in the course of nature 

We run through checkered ways, 
Now by a pleasant valley, 

Then in a tangled maze. 


vi. 


Look forward: then we see not 
The bitterness of strife, 

Nor heed the paths of folly 
That cross the path of Life ; 

Then of the wiles of pleasure 
We never need to fear, 

Nor syren voice shall charm us 
Her subtle song to hear. 


Vit. 


Look forward, but not always ; 
For far behind us lie 

The pleasant pictures painted 
On youth’s bright morning sky ; 

And green thoughts in each bosom 
Cling round that olden time, 

As among the old oak branches 
The ivy loves to climb. 


VIII. 


There stands the cherished dwelling, 
With the blue smoke o’er it curled, 
Where first across its threshold 
We stepped into the world ; 
And soft eyes at the window 
Are gazing on us yet, 
And silvery voices reach us 
Which we would not forget. 


Ix. 


Gop bless our childish fancies ! 
Gop bless the dear old past! 
We never will forget it, 
Though we journey far and fast, 
But sometimes like the rower 
We'll look back as we run; 
So shall our toil be lighter, 
Our work be better done. 





: 
: 
: 
: 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe Beauties or SacRED Literature. Edited by THomas Wyatt, A. M., author of ‘The 
Sacred Tableaux,’ etc. pp. 220. Boston and Cambridge: James MUNROE AND CoMPANY. 
We cannot conscientiously affirm that we very greatly affect the style of the eight 

engravings which make up the ‘ illustrations’ of this well-printed volume. There is 
something black, dim, or smirchy about mezzotint engravings, which in our judg- 
ment takes away half the force and sentiment of the best painting. Many of these 
illustrations are ‘ good of their kind,’ but their ‘kind’ is not good, The contents of 
the work, which seem to have required little of what might strictly be termed ‘ editing,’ 
consist of extracts from printed discourses by several American divines of repute, with 
other published sketches, essays, poetry, etc., from eminent and non-eminent Ameri- 
can authors. Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis’ is convefted into ‘ Consolation for Mortality,’ 
and is so replete with errors, in words and in punctuation, as hardly to be recognisa- 
ble. Lest we be thought too severe in this charge, let us indicate a few of the blun- 
ders referred to. The author of ‘ Thanatopsis’ wrote : 


—/‘The oak 
Shall send its roots abroad, and pierce thy mould.' 


It is here printed: 


——‘ The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mouth !" 


Again, Bryant wrote: 


‘Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone,’ etc. 


Here it ‘ limps, short of a foot,’ with a new word interpolated : 


‘ Yet not to thy earthly resting-place 
Shalt thou retire,’ etc. 


The ‘ corrections,’ however, in these cases may be a part of the ‘ editing’ to which we 
have referred. The ‘ Barean desert’ is a new reading ; ‘ yes’ for ‘ yet,’ in the fourth 
line of the fortieth page is another ; the last ‘ by’ in the eleventh line of the same page, 
is a third; while the punctuation throughout is as bad as bad can be. We are sorry to 
be obliged to speak thus of a work which, in its externals of paper, typography and 
binding, reflects credit upon the well-known house whence the volume proceeds ; and 
which contains several pieces of sacred erudition that serve to elucidate many re- 
markable incidents in the Bible. ‘ With all its imperfections on its head,’ the work is 
still worthy of commendation to the Christian public. 
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Porms By Joun G. WarTTrIeR. Illustrated by H. Brti1nes. In one volume. pp. 384. Boston: 

BENJAMIN B. MussEY AND COMPANY. 

A most welcome visitor to the sanctum was this large and beautiful volume of an 
old friend and correspondent, whom we have personally seen and heard from through 
the public press quite too infrequently in the last three or four years. WuuitTier is 
a true poet. He is never without vigor and warmth ; his imagination is seldom vatrue 
and never extravagant ; while his command of striking and mellifluous language is 
one of his most remarkable characteristics. ‘The contents of the book before us are 
embraced in four divisions: the first consists of ‘ Poems’ proper, ‘ The Bridal of Penna-. 
cook’ and ‘ Mogg Megone ; the second, of ten ‘ Legendary’ -sketches ; the third, 
‘ Voices of Freedom,’ comprises between thirty and forty ‘lays of humanity,’ the 
most of them being upon the subject of slavery and its collateral themes ; and about 


an equal number of ‘ Miscellaneous’ lyrics. Mr. Wurrrier introduces his volume 
with this modest and felicitous ‘ Proem:’ 


‘I Love the old melodious lays 
Which softly melt the ages through, 
The songs of SPENsER’s golden days, 
Arcadian SIpNEy’s silvery phrase, 
Sprinkling our noon of time with freshest morning dew. 


‘Yet vainly in my quiet hours 
To breathe their marvellous notes I try; 
I feel them, as the leaves and flowers 
In silence feel the dewy showers, 
And drink with glad still lips the blessing of the eky. 


‘ The rigor of a frozen clime, 
The harshness of an untaught ear, 
The jarring words of one whose rhyme 
Beat often Labor’s hurried time, 
Or Duty’s rugged march through storm and strife, are here. 


‘Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace, 
No rounded art the lack supplies ; 
Unskilled the subtle lines to trace, 
Or softer shades of Nature’s face, 
I view her common forms with unanointed eyes. 


‘Nor mine the seer-like power to show 
The secrets of the heart and mind; 
To drop the plummet-line below 
Our common world of joy and wo, 
A more intense despair or brighter hope to find. 


‘ Yet here at least af earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown; 
A hate of tyranny intense, 
And hearty in its vehemence, 
As if my brother’s pain and sorrow were my own. 


‘Oh, Freedom ! if to me belong 
Nor mighty Mi.ton’s gift divine, 
Nor MarvEv’s wit and graceful song, 
Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy shrine !’ 


No one can mark the deep love of right and scorn of wrong which pervade the 
pages before us, without feeling the truth expressed in the sixth of the foregoing 
stanzas. As an evidence of the fervor with which Mr. Wuirtier advocates the de- 
molition of abuses against nature and humanity, we would cite his ‘ Prisoner for 
Debt.’ It would not have been amiss, we think, to have stated in a note the fact 
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upon which it is founded; namely, that before the law authorising imprisonment for 
debt had been abolished in Massachusetts, a revolutionary pensioner was confined in 
Charlestown jail for a debt of fourteen dollars, and that on the Fourth of July he 
was seen waving a handkerchief from the bars of his cell in honor of the day. ‘We 
well remember the record of this incident in the newspapers of the time: 


‘THE PRISONER FOR DEBT. 


‘Loox on him !— through his dungeon grate ‘ And so, for such a place of rest, 

Feebly and cold the morning light Old prisoner, dropped thy blood as rain 

Comes stealing round him, dim and late, On Concord’s field, and Bunker's crest, 
As if it loathed the sight. And Saratoga’s plain? 

Reclining on his strawy bed, Look forth, thou man of many scars, 

His hand upholds his drooping head — Through thy dim dungeon’s iron bars; 

His bloodless cheek is seamed and hard, It must be joy, in svoth, to see 

Unshorn his gray, neglected beard ; Yon monument upreared to thee — 

And o’er his bony fingers flow Piled granite and a prison-cell — 

His long, dishevelled locks of snow. The land repays thy service well! 


‘No grateful fire before him glows, 

And yet the winter's breath is chill ; 

And o’er his half-clad person goes 
The frequent ague thrill; 

Silent, save ever and anon, 

A sound, half murmur and half groan, 

Forces apart the painful grip 

Of the old sufferer’s bearded lip : 

O! sad and crushing is the fate 

Of old age chained and desolate ! 


‘Go, ring the bells and fire the guns, 

And fling the starry banner out; 

Shout ‘ Freedom !’ till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle shout : 

Let boastful eloquence declaim 

Of honor, liberty and fame ; 

Still let the poetis strain be heard, 

With ‘glory’ for each second word, 

And every thing with breath agree 

To praise ‘ our glorious liberty !’ 


A murderer shares his prison bed, That prison’s cold and gloomy wail, 

Whose eye-balls, through his horrid hair, And through its grates the stripes and stars 
Gleam on him fierce and red ; Rise on the wind and fall— 

And the rude oath and heartless jeer Think ye that prisoner’s aged ear 

Fall ever on his loathing ear, Rejoices in the general cheer ? 

And, or in wakefulness or sleep, Think ye his dim and failing eye 

Nerve, flesh and pulses thrill and creep Is kindled at your pageantry ? 

Whene’er that ruffian’s tossing limb, 


Sorrowing of soul, and chained of limb, 
Crimson with murder, touches him. 


What is your carnival to him? 


‘ What has the gray-haired prisoner done ? 
Has murder stained his hands with gore? 
Not so; his crime’s a fouler one: 
GoD MADE THE OLD MAN POOR! 
For this he shares a felon’s cell — 


‘Down with the Law that binds him thus! 
Unworthy freemen, let it find 
No refuge from the withering curse 
Of Gop and human kind! 


| 
‘Just Gop! why lies that old man there ? ‘But when the patriot cannon jars 
} 
| 
| 
| Open the prison’s living tomb 


The fittest earthly type of hell ! And usher from its brooding gloom 

For this, the boon for which he poured The victims of your savage code 

His young blood on the invader’s sword, To the free sun and air of Gop; 

And counted light the fearful cost— No longer dare as crime to brand 

His blood-gained liberty is lost! The chastening of the ALmiaury’s hand.’ 


Thanks to Humanity, the law was put down; nor can we doubt that the above 
spirited poem was more potent to that consummation than the speeches of a hundred 
legislators to the same end. We should be glad to quote at greater length from the 
beautiful volume under notice, but our limits forbid. We have to content ourselves 
with recommending it cordially to our readers, as containing that which will afford 
them exalted pleasure, and make them, if they are Americans, proud of the author 
as their countryman. The illustrations are exceedingly good, and reflect credit not 
only upon the artist, but upon the liberality and enterprise of the publishers. The 
portrait of the author is excellent. The Quaker-bard, as we gaze at his face, seems 
to say, as of yore, ‘ Well, friend L——, how dost thou like my productions?” ‘We 
have said ;’ and are willing to have our ‘judgment set aside,’ if any of our readers 
shall disagree with us. 
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Essays AND REviEws By Epwin P. Wurrpie. In two volumes. New-York: D. APPLETON 

AND Company. Philadelphia: Gzorcr S. APPLETON. 

Turse volumes contain the impressions conveyed to the mind of the author by the 
perusal of certain works of British and American authors ; which impressions, in the 
shape of what is termed ‘ reviews,’ have been from time to time given to the public 
through the ‘ North-American’ and other indigenous quarterly or monthly publications. 
In the first volume among other matters, are notices of Macautey; of nine of our 
more prominent American poets; of a full dozen of the best English bards of the 
nineteenth century ; with individual estimates of the genius of Byron, Worpswortu, 
Sypney Smira, Daniex Wesster, Tatrourp, James, etc. Among the attractive 
articles of the second volume is a paper upon the ‘ Old English Dramatists,’ twelve 
of the chief of whom are served up after the manner of a true appreciator and with 
the skill of a felicitous commentator ; a paper upon Soutn’s Sermons; another dis- 
cussing the merits of modern British critics ; with articles upon SuaksPEaRe’s critics, 
CoLeripGe, SHERIDAN, Prescort, and essays on the ‘ Romance of Rascality,’ ‘ The 
Croakers of Society and Literature,’ etc. | Of many of these, and of some other papers 
now republished in these volumes, we have spoken at large on their original appear- 
ance. The entire work is worthy of careful perusal and preservation. 











ROMANCE OF YACHTING. Voyage the First. By JoserpH C. Hart, Author of ‘ Miriam Coffin,’ 
etc. New-York: HARPER AND BROTHERS. 





Mr. Harr tells us in his preface that the present volume has been written mainly 
with a view to call the attention of yachters to the several phenomena ordinarily oc- 
curring at sea and on ship-board: among the incidental subjects treated of in the 
work, however, are these: The precedence claimed for the Puritans in the introduc- 
tion here of ‘ freedom, religion, and civilization; the misrepresentations of Spanish 
female character, and the character of the Spanish people generally ; the original 
cause of the invasion of Spain by the Moors, in modern times supposed to be attribu- 
table to the violence done to the daughter of Juzian; and the position generally as- 
signed to SHAKSPEARE as a superior literary genius. The arrogance and wantonness 
of British writers in regard to this country, are by no means forgotten among the other 
incidental matters. Now let us premise that our author writes naturally and with 
ease ; that he describes with a clear pencil what he sees ‘in the air, on the ocean, 
and the earth ; that he properly rebukes the ‘ Yankee’ division proper of this republic 
for an unfounded pretension to all the original freedom, religion, and civilization of the 
land; that he visits Cadiz, the life and general attractions of which, outside and in- 
side of the walls, he pleasantly sets forth ; and that among other things, he tells the 
reader, (and on this point he should be authority,) how to navigate a yacht across the 
Atlantic or elsewhere. Here it will be seen, i8 matériel for a very pleasant book, and 
as such we commend it to the reader. But what shall we say of our author's ideas 
concerning SuaksPeaRE ?— SuaxspreareE, of whom Dr. Jounson said so eloquently, 
‘Time, which is continually washing away the dissoluble fabrics of other authors, 
passes without injury by the adamant of Ais works?’ According to Mr. Hart, Suaks- 
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PEARE was ‘no great Shakes,’ after all. He was quite a small intellect —of no 
great account, any way ; after his death, say a hundred years, the plays which bear 
his name were found among the lumber of a theatrical ‘ property’-room, were attri- 
buted to him, and thereafterward published as hisown! Rowe and Berrerron were 
the doer and abetter of this trick! ‘Shall we goon?—no! Rather let us continue 
to think SHaxspearg a clever man, who has written ‘ some good pieces,’ and our friend 
the author of the volume before us a ‘ clever fellow,’ (in both senses of the term,) who 
has written one foolish one. 


Tue Great Hoecarty Diamond. By W. M. Tuackeray, Author of ‘ Vanity Fair, or Pen and 
Pencil Sketches of English Society,’ etc. New-York: Harper AND BRoTHERs. 


Tuis is another of those life-like sketches of Anglo-Irish character, and English 
‘medium’ society in general, for which THackeray is becoming so deservedly pre- 
eminent. It would be a difficult matter, we cannot help thinking, for any other 
writer in England, Dickens perhaps excepted, to take an old diamond brooch, the 
property of an ancient aunt, surrounded by thirteen locks of hair, belonging to a 
baker’s dozen of sisters of her deceased husband, and around it to weave a story of 
kindred interest with the one before us. The old lady was very much attached to 
the hero, Mr. Samuex Trrmarsn; she made him drink tea and play cribbage with 
her until he was tired half to death, when she was wont to relieve his fatigue with 
some ‘infernal sour black currant wine.’ which she called ‘ Rosolio; and all this 
was undergone by him with fortitude, because she had promised that he should ulti- 
mately become heir to the ‘ Hoeearry property.’ Let us here record a little disap- 
pointment of his: 


‘WELL, I thought after all this obsequiontsness on my part, and my aunt’s repeated promises, 
that the old lady would at least make me a present of a score of guineas (of which she had a 
power in the drawer); and so convinced was I that some such present was intended for me, 
that a young lady by the name of Miss Mary Smirn, with whom I had conversed on the sub- 
ject, actually netted me a little green silk purse, which she gave me (behind Hick’s hay-rick, 
as you turn to the right up Churchyard-lane) — which she gave me, I say, wrapped up in a bit of 
silver paper. There was something in the purse, too, if the truth must be known. First, there 
was a thick curl of the glossiest, blackest hair you ever saw in your life, and next, there was 
threepence ; that is to say, the half of a silver sixpence, hanging by a little necklace of blue rib- 
po Ah, but I knew where the other half of the sixpence was, and envied that happy bit of 
silver ! 

‘Next day I was obliged, of course, to devote to Mrs. Hoaearty. My aunt was excessively 
gracious ; and by way of atreat brought out a couple of bottles of the black currant, of which 
she made me drink the greater part. At night, when all the ladies assembled at her party had 
gone off with their pattens and their maids, Mrs. HoGearty, who had made a signal to me to 
stay, first blew out three of the wax candles in the drawing-room, and taking the fourth in 
her hand, went and unlocked her escrifoir. 

‘I can tell you my heart beat, though I pretended to look quite unconcerned. 

‘*Sam, my dear,’ said she, as she was fumbling with her keys, ‘take another glass of Rosolio 
(that was the name by which she baptized the cursed beverage), it will do you good.’ I took 
it, and you might have seen my hand tremble as the bottle went click, click, against the glass. 
By the time I had swallowed it, the old lady had finished her operations at the bureau, and 
was coming towards me, the wax candle bobbing in one hand, and a large parcel in the other. 

‘Now’s the time, thought I. 

‘* SaMvuEL, my dear nephew,’ said she, ‘ your first name you received from your sainted uncle, 
my blessed husband ; and of all my nephews and nieces, you are the one whose conduct in 
life has most pleased me.’ 

‘When you consider that my aunt herself was one of seven married sisters, that all the Hoc- 
GARTIES were married in Ireland and mothers of numerous children, 1 must say that the com- 
pliment my aunt paid me was a very handsome one. 

‘« Dear aunt,’ says I, in aslow, agitated voice, ‘I have often heard you say there were seven- 
ty-three of us in all, and, believe me, I do think your high opinion of me very complimentary 
indeed ; I’m unworthy of it — indeed I am.’ 


‘* Samvugt,’ continued she, ‘I promised you a present, and here itis. I first thought of giv- 
ing you money; but you are a regular lad, and don’t want it. You are above money, dear 
SamurL. I give you what I value most in life—the p—, the po—, the po-ortrait of my 
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sainted Hoaearty (tears), set in the locket which contains the valuable diamond that you have 
often heard me speak of. Wear it, dear Sam, for my sake; and think of that angel in Heaven, 
and of your dear aunt Dosy.’ 

‘She put the machine into my hands; it was about the size of the lid of a shaving-box ; and 
I should as soon have thought of wearing it, as of wearing acocked hat and a pigtail. Iwas so 
disgusted and disappointed, that I really could not get out a single word. 

‘When I recovered my presence of mind a little, 1 took the locket out of the paper (the 
locket indeed ! it was as big as a barn-door padlock), and slowly put it into my shirt.’ 


He becomes somewhat more reconciled to the gift, when he is informed that the 
gold in which the thing is set is worth five guineas, and reflects that he can have 
the diamond re-set as a breast-pin, for two more ; and that adiamond-pin would give 
him a distingue air, although his clothes are something of the shabbiest. Having 


bidden his aunt good-by, he is about to leave for London ; but let him tell his own 
story : 


‘* We xL, I walked down the village, my hands in my breeches pocket; I had poor Mary’s 
purse there, having removed the little things which she gave me the day before, and placed 
them — never mind where ; but look you, in those days I had a heart, and a warm one, too; 
I had Mary’s purse ready for my aunt’s donation, which never came, and with my own little 
stock of money besides, that Mrs. Hoccarty’s card-parties had lessened by a good five-and- 
twenty shillings. I calculated thatafter paying my fare, I should get to town with a couple of 
seven-shilling pieces in my pocket. 

‘I walked down the village at a deuce of a pace; so quick, that if the thing had beén a 
I should have overtaken ten o’clock that had passed by me two hours ago, when I was listening 
to Mrs. H.’s long stories over her terrible Rosolio. The truth is, at ten I had an appointment 
under a certain person’s window, who was to have been looking at the moon at that icon with 
her pretty quilled night-cap on, and her blessed hair in papers. 

‘There was the window shut, and not so much as a candle in it; and though I hemmed and 
hawed, and whistled over the garden-paling, and sung a song of which Somebody was very 
fond, and even threw a pebble at the window, which hit it exactly at the opening of the lattice — 
I woke no one except a great brute of a house-dog, a and howled, and bounced so at 
me over the rails, that I thought every moment he would have had my nose between his teeth. 

‘So I was obliged to go off as quickly as might be; amd the next morning mamma and m 
sisters made breakfast for'me at four, and at five came the True Blue light six-inside post-coac 
to London, and I got up on the roof without having seen Mary Sm1ru. 

‘As we passed the house it did seem as if the window-curtain in her room was drawn aside 
just a little bit. Certainly the window was open, and it had been shut the night before; but 
away went the coach, and the village, cottage, and the churchyard, and Hick’s hay-ricks, 
were soon out of sight. 


‘*My hi, what a pin!’ said a stable boy, who was smoking acigar, to the guard, looking at 
me and putting his finger to his nose. 

‘The tact is, that I had never undressed since my aunt’s party ; and being uneasy in mind and 
having all my clothes to pack up, and thinking of somebody else, had quite forgotten Mrs. Hoc- 
GaRTy’s brooch, which [had stuck into my shirt-frill the night before. 


Thus ends the first chapter. The second tells us how the diamond is brought up 
to London, and produces wonderful effects, both in ‘ the City’ and at the ‘ West End.’ 
Especially does it make the reader acquainted with Mr. Joun Broveu, Chief Director 
of the Independent West Diddlesex Association, a company whose ‘ assurance’ seems 
to have been enough for all the similar institutions in London, the financial schemes 
of which are recorded with infinite truthfulness and humor. We wish we had space 
to permit Mr. Trrmarss to describe in his own words, the manner in which he was 
one day whisked into the magnificent carriage of Lady Dotprum, and the good luck 
which enured to him thenceforward. The sketches of that interesting mnemonic old 
dowager-countess, of the Ladies Preston and Rakes, and of the Earl of Tirrorr, 
are in THacKERAay’s rich vein. But the picture of that Pecksnirrian financier, the 
chief director of the ‘I. W. D. Ass.,’ is the.‘ creéwnin’ glory’ of all; nor is it a 
character without its prototype, ‘here and elsewhere.’ The diamond-pin succes- 
sively introduces the wearer to a dinner at Pentonville with RounpHanp, Broven’s 
chief clerk, a hen-pecked ‘ spoon’ of a husband, and subsequently to a fashionable 
ball at the residence of the Chief Director of the ‘ Ind. W. Did. Ass.’ There is some- 
thing, as it seems to us, of the sly humor of Go.psmirH in the ensuing scene : 
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‘THERE is no use to describe the grand gala, nor the number of lamps in the lodge and in 
the garden, nor the crowd of carriages that came in the gates, nor the troops of curious people 
outside, nor the ices, fiddlers, wreaths of flowers and cold supper within. The whole descrip- 
tion was beautifully given in a fashionable paper, by a reporter who observed the same from 
the ‘ Yellow Lion,’ over the way, and told it in his journal in the most accurate manner ; get- 
ting an account of the dresses of the great people from their footmen and coachmen when 
they came to the ale-house for their porter. As for the names of the guests, they, you may 
be sure, found their way to the same newspaper; and a great laugh was had at my expense 
because, among the titles of the great people mentioned, my name appeared in the list of the 
‘honorables.’ Next day BrouGH advertised ‘ a hundred and fifty guineas reward for an emerald 
necklace lost at the party of Joun BrovuGu, Esq., at Fulham.’ Though some of our people 
said that no such thing was lost at all, and that BrouGH only wanted to advertise the magnifi- 
cence of his society ; but this doubt was raised by persons not invited, and envious, no doubt. 

‘Well, I wore my diamond, as you may imagine, and rigged myself in my best clothes, viz., 
my blue coat and brass buttons, before mentioned, nankeen trowsers and silk stockings, a white 
waistcoat, and a pair of white gloves bought for the occasion; but my coat was of country- 
make, very high in the waist and short in the sleeves; and I suppose I must have looked rather 
odd to some of the great people assembled, for they stared at me a great deal, and a whole 
crowd formed to see me dance, which I did to the best of my power, performing all the steps 
accurately, and with great agility, as 1 had been taught by our dancing-master in the country. 

‘And with whom do you think I had the honor to dance ?— with no less a person than Lady 
JANE PRESTON, who, it appears, had just gone out of town, and who shook me most kindly by 
the hand when she saw me, and asked me to dance with her. We had my Lord Trprorr and 
Lady Fanny Rakes for our vis-a-vis. 

‘You should have seen how the people crowded to look at us, and admired my dancing, too ; 
for I cut the very best of capers, quite different to the rest of the gents, (my lord among the 
number,) who walked through the quadrille as if they thought it a trouble, and stared at my 
activity with all their might. But when I have a dance, | like to enjoy myself; and Mary 
Smiru often said I was the very best partner at our assemblies. While we were dancing, [ 
told Lady JanE how RouNDHAND, Gutcu and I had come down three in a cab, beside the 
driver; and my account of our adventures made her ladyship laugh, | warrant you. Lucky 
it was for me that I did not go back in the same vehicle; for the driver went and intoxicated 
himself at the * Yellow Lion,’ threw out Gurcu and our head-clerk as he was driving them 
back, and actually fought Gutcu afterward and blacked his eye, because, he said, that Gutcn’s 
red velvet waistcoat frightened the horse. 

‘Lady Jane, however, spared me such an uncomfortable ride home ; for she said she had a 
fourth place in her carriage, and asked me if I would accept it ; and positively, at two o’clock 
in the morning, there was I, after setting the ladies and my lord down, driven to Salisbury- 
square in a great thundering carriage, with flaming lamps and two tall footmen, who nearly 
knocked the door and the whole little street down with the noise they made at the rapper. 
You should have seen Gus’s head peeping out of a window in his white night-cap! He kept 
me up the whole night, telling him about the ball and the great people I had seen there ; and 
next day he told at the office my stories, with his own usual embroideries upcn them.’ 


Mr. Tirmarsu became afterward a frequent visitor at the Chief Director’s, where 
‘on Sunday,’ he writes, ‘a great bell woke us at eight, and at nine we all assembled 
in the breakfast-room, where Mr. Broveu read prayers, a chapter, and made an ex- 
hortation afterward to us and all the members of the household, except the French 
cook, Monsieur Noneroneraw, whom I could see from my chair walking about in 
the shrubberies, in his white night-cap, smoking a cigar.’ The result of the pious 
Chief Director’s assiduous attentions to Mr. Tirmarsn turns out to be, that Aunt 
Hocearty invests her money in shares of the ‘ I. W. D. Ass.;’ that all is lost ; and 
that Mr. Trrmarsn, now married to sweet Mary Smiru, is thrown into prison for 
liabilites which he had been induced, at Broveu’s instigation, to incur. ‘The descrip- 
tion which ensues of scenes in the prison is as graphic and striking as any thing in the 
volume. But we must refer the reader to the book itself for ‘ particulars,’ as well 
as for the dénouement of the story ; in which it is conclusively shown that a good wife 
is the best diamond a man can wear in his bosom. 

It is a curious thing to remark the ease with which one may detect the style and 
manner of a true observer, like Tuackeray. Whether as the gossiping flunkey,; 
‘Cxuawis YELLowp.usu,’ the voyager from ‘Cornhill to Cairo,’ the recorder of the 
proceedings of ‘ Vanity Fair, or the painter of Broucu, Chief Director of the ‘ Inde- 
pendent West Diddlesex Association,’ he can never remain ‘ nominis umbra.’ 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Anniversary Festival of Saint Nicholas. 


We have once more the pleasure, as the elected 
official organ of the Saint Nicholas Society, topresent 
our readers with a brief record of the proceedings at their 
anniversary festival, held at the City Hotel on the evening 
of the seventh altimo. The Society, with their invited 

E guests, assembled at the appointed hour; and after the 

= election of new, and reélection of old officers, proceeded, 

to the sound of inspiring music, to the banquetting-hall, 

where they were marshalled to their seats by the 

stewards. When the company were all seated, it was 

remarked that each of the four long tables, running lengthwise of the hall, was just 

comfortably filled. At the centre of the raised table, on the dais, sat the Prestpenrt, 

looking as happy as he felt, with his venerable cocked hat and brave insignia of dig- 

nified office ; while mounted before him, with head turned due ‘ no’th-east-by-no’th- 

half-no’th,’ stood that Determined Cock, which was presented to the Society at their 

last anniversary by Wasnineton Irvine. The chaplains of the Society, with the 

presidents of the several sister societies of the metropolis, were on each side of the 

President, and with their different orders and badges, added not a little to the pictur- 

esque affect. Grace was invoked by the Rev. Mr. Jounson, one of the chaplains of 

the Society ; when there straitway ensued a great rattling of plates and popping of 

corks ; and a goodly number of colored gem’man, clad in the quaint garb of old Peter 

Stuyvesant were ‘about,’ with marvellous ubiquity. When the viands and fluids 

had been sufficiently discussed, the President arose, mounted his hat, and addressed 
the Society as follows: 


‘BroTHers oF St. Nicuoras: Another year has again brought us together to celebrate the 
anniversary of our patron Saint, and to welcome to our festive board the representatives of 
those societies whose origin and purposes are, like-our own, founded in charity and benevo- 
lence. In expressing the gratification I have in meeting so numerous an assemblage of the 
members of our Society, I may, I trust, be permitted at the same time briefly to express the 
feelings of a just pride at the honorable distinction which it has been your pleasure again to 
eonfer on me, by electing me for a second term to preside over this Society. My best thanks 
and my whole duty are all that I can offerin return. It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
inform you that the funds of the Society are gradually increasing, and are from time to time 
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safely invested ; that our actual members exceed three hundred ; and although it is true that 
but small demands for aid have as yet at any time been made upon our treasury, still, while 
we cannot but rejoice that such is the case, it is no less our duty, as it is our practice, to hus- 
band our means against the day of need, and for acts of charity, which doubtless, in the course 
of years, we shall be called upon to dispense. These great societies are among those which 
distinguish and add character to our great commercial city, where men of all nations congre- 
gate, and uniting their skill, their enterprise and their capital with the old Dutch stock, in- 
crease and render permanent the prosperity and wealth of the common hive. During the 
present year we have had cause to rejoice in the return of peace; the waste of war has dis- 
appeared, and in its place have come repose and quiet, and the gathering together of the means 
of this great and free people for the arts of peace and the bold and well-planned adventures 
of commerce, as well to its ancient haunts as to those distant and newly-acquired settlements 
where our language, our laws and our freedom are to be planted and cherished by the hands 
of Americans. We have, too, unlike the ancient world, recently and quietly gone through 
with an election for the Chief Magistrate of the Union; a result arrived at through the ballot 
alone, and acquiesced in as the will of the majority; the two great principles of our govern- 
ment, and upon the preservation of which depend the prosperity of our country and the per- 
petuity of our institutions. Amidst the general welfare, we have to mourn the loss of several 
of our most distinguished members. Since we last met, HENRY BREvoorT and Davin S. JonEs 
have finished their mortal career; but they have left with us the memory of their great per- 
sonal worth, and excellences in their different spheres of life, and each, in his peculiar charac- 
ter, the taste, the knowledge and the fitness which adorned the places they filled among us.’ 


When the President had concluded these remarks, and the applause which they eli- 
cited had subsided, he proceeded to give the following regular toasts, which were re- 
peated by the Vice-Presidents, and received with tumultuous acclamation ; several of 
them, indeed, with nine hearty cheers: 


Sr. NicHotas: Our Patron Saint, long canonized in our affections: May his genial worship 
be extended among our descendants. 

Our City: Her destiny is onward ; it shall be the effort of her sons to make her fully worthy 
of her ancestry. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATEs. 

Tue GovERNOR OF THE STATE oF NEW-YorRK. 

Tue Army: Honor to the names and the deeds which constitute its glory. 

Tue Navy: The Lakes, the Ocean and the Gulf, bear witness to their valor and their skill. 

Tue Earty FatHers oF New AMstTerDAM: The stem they planted has become a giant tree: 
through all the grafts it still shows the vigor of the parent stock. 

Our Sister Societies: Sr. NicHoLas welcomes them right heartily to his board, and in the 
cup of good-fellowship again pledges them to advance the city of their adoption. 

THE NATURAL ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE DUTCH AND ENGLISH SETTLERS IN AMERICA: Its 
beginning, the hospitality shown in Holland to the emigrants of the Mayflower; its consumma- 
tion, the union of their descendants here. 

Our BrorHeR THE GOVERNOR-ELEcT: The hereditary successor in office and character of 
the illustrious STUYVESANT. 

THE DAuGHTERS oF EvE: The Mother tempted one man out of Eden: The Daughters make 
for us a Paradise of the world. 


After the regular toasts were gone through with, the Presidents of the Sister Socie- 
ties, present as guests, responded on behalf of the associations which they represented. 
Taking the hint from a suggestion by the President of Sr. Nicnoxas, they spoke with 
brevity and tothe point. We regret that care was not taken to preserve a copy of their 
remarks for publication; but this was overlooked ; as it was also in the case of the 
brief but felicitous speeches of the Vice-Presidents, which formed an excellent feature 
of the evening. The subjoined are the toasts by the Presidents of the sister societies, 
and other invited guests: 


By Mayor HavEMEYER: ‘ Our Dutch Ancestors: The prosperity of our city is a tribute no 
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less to their sagacity, which laid its foundations, than to the enterprise which has raised the 
superstructure.’ 

3y Dr. BEALEs, PrEstDENT of Sr. GeorGr’s Society: ‘ New-York: May her future equal 
her past career.’ 

3y Mr. Irvin, PRESIDENT oF St. ANDREW'S: ‘ The Virtues of the Settlersof Nieuw Amsterdam : 
A good foundation for a great and virtuous community.’ 

3¥ Moses H. GRINNELL, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW-ENGLAND Society: ‘ Saint Nicholas: The 
best-tempered and broadest-bottomed saint in the calendar.’ 

By Mr. ZIMMERMAN, DutcH ConsuL: ‘ The Constitution of the United States and the Funda- 
mental Law of the Netherlands: May other nations learn from them that no government, how- 
ever free, can be permanent, unless its laws protect the property as well as the social rights of 
individuals.’ 

By JAmMEs REYEURN, PRESIDENT OF St. Parrick’s Society: ‘ The Dutch Settlers of New-Am- . 
sterdam: While selecting a snug home for themselves, they established a haven for the exiles 
of all nations.’ 

By Mr. ConNARD, PRESIDENT OF THE GERMAN SocrEety: ‘ The Old New-York Gentleman: A 
living example to the rising generation. May the race never expire.’ 

By THE Rev. Dr. SCHOONMAKER, (in sonorous Dutch :) ‘ Het Santa Claes Geseldschap von Nieuw 
Amsterdam, alle heyl en voorspoet tot desselfs leden: Lanck mogen sy betrachten Fatherlandts on- 
wankelbaer oprechtigheyt, eerlyckheydt van voornemen, en liefde tot deughtsaemheydt, vry- 
heiten relesie.’ (The St. Nicholas Society of New-Amsterdam: Health and prosperity to its mem- 
bers. May they long cultivate that unbending integrity, honesty of purpose, and the love of 
liberty, virtue and religion, which has elevated the national character of Fatherlandt.) 

By A Guest: ‘ Our Dutch Ancestors: The first founders of civilization, science and religion 
in this State. Their institutions will shine with increasing brightness to the remotest genera- 
tions.’ 

By Mr. Zapriskie: ‘ The late Emigrants from Holland: Like the Pilgrims of New-England, 
they fled from the land of their fathers and the endeared associations of birth, in quest of civil 
and religious liberty. We welcome them to our shores, the land of their choice and the 
future home of their children.’ 

By Henry J. Brent, A Guest: ‘ The Hudson River :, Like the Flag of the United States, may 
it wave to every land the blessings and bounties and liberties of our country.’ 

By DENNING DUER, OF THE COMMITTEE OF STEWARDS: ‘ The Sons of St. Nicholas: Let them 
but be true to the customs of their ancestors, and all will be well with themselves and their 

descendants.’ 

By a Guest: ‘The returning sense of public justice, manifested by the reélection of the 
Dutch to power, in the election of a Dutch Governor and a Dutch Mayor.’ 


While the company were yet enveloped in the warm smoke that curled lazily up- 
ward from the long pipes sent over by Messrs. WamBerste AND Croaswyck, of Rot- 
terdam, and presented to the Society by Ginpert Davis, Mr. Cuarzes Kina, one of 
the Vice-Presidents, rose, and in conclusion of a few well-expressed observations, 
touching the power and glory of England, proposed the health of Hon. Maurice 
Power, member of the British Parliament, who was present as an invited guest. The 
gentleman thus honored responded as follows to the toast, in a manner which bespoke 
him an accomplished orator : 


Mr. PRESIDENT, Vice-Presidents and Gentlemen of the St. NicHonas Society: I need not, I 
am sure, here express how deeply sensible I am of the high honor that has just been done me ; 
an honor which is in no small degree enhanced by the eloquent and complimentary terms with 
which you, Sir, have prefaced the toast, and the cordial and enthusiastic manner in which it has 
been received by the gentlemen of this Society, whose history, or rather the history of whose 
ancestors, both of the old world and the new, I have read and pondered over with admiration 
and delight. In that history, Sir, I found a people, who, with nothing save the force of charac- 
ter, of virtue and of enterprise to rely upon, converted the undrained marshes of Holland into 
smiling meadows and rich pastures ; a people whose stock in trade consisted only of a few 
fishing-boats, which were soon exchanged for those noble ships, with which the Dutch were 
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wont to sweep every sea, and carry their arts, their commerce and their civilization to the far- 
thest limits of the earth; and by means of which, they so increased and consolidated their 
strength, as to be able to hur! their haughty defiance at the greatest power the world then kney. 
If, Sir, turning from the East, I seek to mark their progress in the West, what dol behold? A 
people, cultivating the same arts, and pursuing the same paths in the new world, which led 
them to glory, and greatness, and dominion, in the old; the gloomy forest converted into fruit- 
ful fields; opulent cities, and well-built towns established ; the hum of busy industry heard 
in localities where no other sound was ever heard before, save the how! of savage beasts, and 
the dismal song of the still more savage Indian ; that noble river traced to its source, on whose 
bosom are now borne the rich products of the ‘Far West,’ to feed the hungry millions of Eu- 
rope; in a word, the foundations laid of this colossal power, which is destined, (and that at no 
distant day) to dictate terms to the rest of the world. With these considerations crowding 
upon my mind, how could I feel otherwise than flattered at the compliment you have paid me, 
or how can I ever experience other than feelings of pride and satisfaction, when I reflect, that 
the blood of the men who have done these deeds — the KnicKerzsockErs of New-York — flows 
through the veins of the dearest objects of this heart? ——-I mean my wife and mychildren. My 
honorable friend, Mr. Kine, has referred in terms of high eulogy to the great country with 
which I am connected, as a representative in Parliament. I am happy to say, that those kindly 
sentiments are fully reciprocated by every well-judging man’in Great Britain. We look upon 
your greatness as though it were, in some measure, our own; for what is so natural as that the 
parent should rejoice at the growing prosperity of her child? For my own part, I can safely 
promise, that no matter whether in a public or private station, my constant endeavor shall be 
to unite still more closely two nations that ought to be for ever bound to each other by their 
mutual interests, and by the stronger ties of blood, of language and religion. 

Mr. PRESIDENT, I should now close the remarks which I felt myself called upon to make, 
if a higherand more sacred duty did not still remain to be performed ; that of conveying to this 
Society and to the people of this country, the thanks and gratitude of eight millions of my 
countrymen, for the generous and disinterested aid which you afforded them, when in circum- 
stances of real distress. You are all doubtless familiar with the statements relative to the 
late famine in Ireland. You have pictured to yourselves the sufferings of the wretched inhabi- 
tants of that Island; sufferings that exceed, in intensity and duration, those tragical distresses 
which fancy has feigned to excite sorrow and commiseration. Sir, I have read in TuucyprpEs 
the account of the plague of Athens ; I have read in MANZonrI a statement of its ravages in the 
cities of Northern Italy; but neither the minute details of the one nor the luminous page of the 
other — no, not even the sufferings of the wretched beings with which the great poet of Italy 
(DanTE,) peopled the Hell of his imagination, can parallel in horror the scenes of wo, on 
which I myself have gazed, terror-stricken and bewildered, in several parts of Ireland; fami- 
lies numbering as many as six, found dead together on their common bed of straw ; infants 
tugging at their dead mother’s breasts, from which the nourishing fluid had receded long be- 
fore life was extinct; the son found with his mouth filled with the flesh of his dead father’s 
hand, which he had mangled and lacerated in the last desperate efforts to sustain agonized ex- 
istence; yes, these are objects, the bare contemplation of which makes the heart shudder 
and the blood run cold ; objects over which I shall now throw a pall, lest I may disgust you 
by farhter dwelling on them. While Ireland was enveloped in this gloom, without a ray 
of hope to cheer her, a voice was wafted across the billows of the Atlantic, conveying the glad 
tidings of the great things that were being done for her in America. In a moment the aspect 
of things was changed. ‘Hope elevated, and joy brightened her crest;’ while the genius of 
Erin arose from her grave, and flinging from her form the death-shroud that enveloped it, 
with hope in her eye, and promise on her lips, bade her sons to be of good heart, for the gene- 
rous Americans were hastening to their assistance ! 

Mr. Power next alluded to the labors of the New-York Committee and stated that the names 

of Mynpert VAN Scuaick, Puiriip Hone, and the other members, were as familiar in Ireland as 

‘ household words.’ For all these acts of disinterested kindness, Ireland can now make no other re- 
turn than the prayers of eight millions of a grateful, a generous, and an enthusiastic people ; a 
people who will pray that no pestiferous breath may blight your crops; no foreign foe pollute 
these shores, or domestic enemy rend this glorious Union, under which you now flourish ; but 
that teeming Plenty may ever shower her choicest blessings over this happy land; while‘ o’er 
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her happy homes and altars free the star-spangled banner may ever proudly wave, the terror 
of the oppressor and the ‘ hope of the oppressed!’ 


With this speech, admirable alike in matter, and in the manner of its delivery, we 
must close our account of the proceedings of the last festival of the Saint Nicno.as 
Society. It was one of the most pleasant of all our annual gatherings hitherto. 


‘American Artists’ BenevoLent Funp Society. — We are glad to be able to 
announce a movement in this metropolis toward establishing an ‘ American Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund Society, after the plan of a kindred institution, chartered many 
years since in England, which has proved of the greatest benefit to British art, artists, 
and the bereaved families of artists. When the details are arranged by the com- 
mittee — who, to their honor be it spoken, have taken the initial of the matter de- 
terminedly in hand—and by those acting in concert with them, we shall present 
them in these pages. In the mean time we make the subjoined extract from the 
report of the committee in question : 


‘ THarT a necessity exists at the present time for an institution such as we desire to establish 
will not, we think, be denied. There probably is no one among us who cannot call to mind 
instances where its beneficial effects would have been felt; effects gratifying not only to the 
immediate recipients of its bounty, but to those in whose hearts lives an abiding respect for 
the memory of the dead. Charity, always noble, never appears more so than when alleviating 
the wants of those who chance to be the helpless survivors of men whose lives have been de- 
voted to the production of forms of beauty —it matters not whether in painting or sculpture; 
enduring forms, whose refining influence is felt by all. If merit always commanded the suc- 
cess it deserves, the objects which we now have in view were vain and useless; but such, 
unhappily, is not the case. It is needless to enquire into the cause of this undeniable wrong. 
The fact that it exists, and that in all probability it will not be removed until the entire fabric 
of society is re-constructed, is a sufficient argument in favor of the usefulness of establishing 
means that may, in part, remedy the existing evil. Many a noble aspiration has been checked, 
many a soul, longing to express itself in the beautiful language of art, has been weighed down 
by the incubus of Prospective Poverty ; a demon, haunting the toiling artist in his studio— whis- 
pering in his ear words such as these: ‘Stifle your desire for the far-off, unattained and dim; 
make the labor of your hands simply available property; create such things only as will be 
understood, and perhaps purchased by the many, if you would not have your wife and chil- 
dren—the jewels of your heart—thrown, when you die, upon the cold charities of a cold 
world.’ Genius may, and in many memorable instances has, broken over these barriers in the 
way of its advancement; triumphing nobly over the most unpropitious circumstances. In- 
deed, individual cases may be cited where poverty and its attendant misfortunes have served 
as spurs rather than checks to its onward career; but these form only the exceptions to the 
rule. 

‘The formation of an ‘American Artists’ Benevolent Fund,’ setting aside its more obvious 
philanthropic motive, would tend greatly to promote the cause of American art. Tell the 
struggling artist, who may have a family dependant upon his exertions for support, that, 
should he be unsuccessful in his efforts to provide for them a maintainance after his decease, 
they will yet be cared and provided for, by an institution from which, by the aid he lent it 
while living, he has given them a right to ask for support; and by removing this fetter from 
his mind, you incite him to new and lrigher effort. Men of capital who are sincere lovers of 
art, (and there are many such in our city,) would gladly tender their aid in behalf of so lauda- 
ble an object; and the committee, in pressing the importance of speedy and vigorous action 
in this matter, feel that they are discharging a simple act of duty which they owe to humanity 
and to the cause of American art.’ 


We shall have great pleasure in promoting, as far as in our power, the laudable 
objects of this benevolent society. 
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An Inpian Execution.— We derive the following interesting accowmt of an 
Indian Execution in Wisconsin, from a letter dated ‘ Falls of St. Croix,’ more than 
three thousand miles from this present sanctum, in August last. ‘You speak,’ says 


our correspondent, ‘of making some use of my hastily-written letters; if such be 


your wish, I will here jot down for you an imperfect description of an impressive 
scene which I lately witnessed, and of which you will have seen, if any, only a very 
brief account in one of our far-western papers.’ The writer goes on to say: 


‘ Some time since, in one of my letters to you, I made mention of the murder of three white 
men, by Indians, near this place. That tragedy has closed by the execution of one Indian, 
named Litre Savx, or ‘ Paunats,’ and the infliction of forty stripes well laid on the back of 
a white man named FrepericK MILLER. I will give you a summary of the facts in relation 
to this case. About the fifteenth of May, a small Indian trading establishment, a few miles out 
of town, was pillaged by Indians, in the absence of the proprietor, Mr. F. Torneti. The 
Indians, it appears, were led on by MILLER, who was a rival trader. On TorRNELL’s return to 
this place, a small party of Chippewa, or more properly, ‘Ob-jib-wa’ Indians, of the ‘Red 
Blanket’ tribe, and somewhat noted for their insubordination to the whites, visited TorNELL’s 
place, and after remaining several hours, LirrLe Saux shot TorNELL, and also an elderly 
man, an assistant of ToRNELL’s, of the name of M‘E.ray, and then burned the house. This 
was all done in open day; although no clue to the real perpetrators of the crime, nor indeed 
to the actual murder of TorNELL and M‘Exvray was had until the fifth of June, when a party 
of men in search, on passing the place, discovered the remains of the latter, drawn from its 
place of concealment by beasts of prey. On the announcement of the news in the settle- 
ment, a meeting was called, a coroner chosen, (we have none legally constituted here,) a jury 
summoned, and we all proceeded to the spot; where, aided by the timely presence of a raven 
hovering above, we soon found the bodies of both the victims, half devoured by wolves! 

‘As you may well suppose, the discovery provoked feeling and aroused investigation, which 
resulted in the arrest and confinement of four Indians, (Jor, SquaGc-a-ma, GA-BE-GA-GEK, and 
Wasa,) believed to be accessory to the murder. They were separately examined, and unitedly 
affirmed that Lirrie Savx committed the act. A party of twelve armed men was immedi- 
ately sent off about twenty miles to secure his arrest. On their return with the prisoner, a 
tribunal, composed of the first business men of the place, was constituted ; a thorough, dis- 
passionate and impartial investigation of the ease was had, and on the following morning, at 
eight o'clock, in the presence of two or three hundred spectators, Indians and citizens, LirrLe 
Saux was hung. The scene closed with the flogging of MILLER, as an abettor and prime 
mover in the transaction. 

‘For the commission of these acts, with the eztreme advocates of law and order, we hold no 
debate ; we desire only toexplain. We claim, with them, to do reverence to the laws of Gop 
and man. A defensive action merely contemplates the adaptation of means to ends. The 
peculiarities of this case, and its propriety, can only be fully appreciated by those familiar 
with our judicial condition; the variety of aggravated cases of a similar character which 
have gone unpunished ; and above all, the peril that attends the lives of others from the attack 
of emboldened Indians. This case had just been preceded by another—a white man having 
been shot down by an Indian, in the presence of several witnesses; while the Indian, after 
being taken into custody, was suffered to escape. I was at the fort where he was confined ; 
and the poor fellow, as soon as he saw me, begged of me to let him go: ‘ Ah! chief-white-man, 
let me go a little ways; by-and-by I will come and Leap presents on you, so good!’ I pitied 
the poor fellow, for the white man had wronged him much and often, and beaten his squaw. 

‘The scene that morning was as orderly, impressive and solemn as any I ever beheld, under 
the authority of ordinary laws. There were emotions of sympathy apparent on many a manly 
brow ; but the Indian was firmness itself. I stood at his side through the whole affair, and he 
coolly smoked his pipe as if it was an every-day circumstance that was to happen. But when 
he bade his wife farewell, I could see the tear start in his eye. He looked round a moment on 
us all, then took his wife and brother by the hands, and said in his native tongue: ‘ Farewell 
Pawnais dies like a brave. Waita little; Pa-ca-Ka-Ge (WurrE Brrcu, his wife) by and by yor 
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will help me paddle my canoe again.’ (it is the custom of the squaw fo sit in the bow of the 
canoe, whenever her husband hunts, and paddle itfor him.) He then struck his breast, curled 
his lip, handed his pipe to his wife, climbed on the barrels which we had arranged for him; 
and when the rope was placed round his neck the barrels were pulled from under him, and he 
died without a groan, or hardly a struggle — as ‘a brave’ should die. He was but twenty-two 
years old, yet these were the second murders he had committed ; he having killed, in all, three 
persons. There were his mother, his brothers, his squaw,and the chiefs of his tribe. I wish! 
could have painted the scene at the time ; the Indian hanging on the tree ; the white man bound 
to the trunk, waiting for a flogging, with his dead accomplice before his eyes ; and the chiefs with 
their long pipes, and faces painted of a sombre hue, sitting round on old stumps; the oldest 
chief, OLp Oak, of the Chippewa nation, in the midst; all chanting a plaintive melody —the 
whole scene was impressive in the extreme. 

‘While Lirrie Saux was yet swinging in the air, and before M1LLer received his infliction 
of stripes, Indian JosepH LaPrarrie, one of the faithful to the mission of the Rev. Mr. Bout- 
WELL, addressed his kinsman present in the Chippewa language to the following import: 
‘ Brothers: Iam of your blood, you will therefore listen to my counsel. You see one of our 
brethren hanging before you. Itis just. It isthe white man’s way of punishment for taking 
the lives of their brethren. You will therefore take warning, and shun the counsel of bad 
white men and bad Indians. Go back to your hunting-grounds. Shun bad traders, and the 
white men will not hurt you. You see they set our others free; they like Indians who tell the 
truth.’ MriLLeR was then admonished by the acclamation of all present, that if he was ever 
again seen in the country he would share the fate of Lirrte Saux, then hanging before him. 
On the whole, let us not be accused of barbarity to the Indians. The true question is, how can 
it be prevented? Our prepossessions and sympathies have long been with that receding race. 
In the chancery of Heaven condemnation is written against the enormous sin of selling whiskey 
to the Indians. For the reputation of our place, I can say that the sale of intoxicating drinks 
is not permitted within its precincts. For a short time after the hanging, the Indians evinced. 
some disposition to hostility. I sent L—— away in consequence. We were at the time desti- 
tute of arms and ammunition; we have plenty now, which I obtained at the fort. All is quiet 
at present, and we are no longer in fear. Itis the general belief here that our prompt proceed- 
ings have intimidated the Indians ; but we are nevertheless prepared, and can at any time turn 
out one hundred armed men, which I will head in open field against the whole Chippewa nation. 


I consider one white man a match for ten. Indians; and it is only a larger number than that 
that I allow to intimidate me when alone.’ 


Tuere came with the foregoing letter the head-dress which the Indian wore when 
he was executed ; a flashy adornment, flaunting with eagle-plumes and gay with vari- 
colored wampum beads; together with a rough but very formidable-looking dagger, 
or short-sword, with a sheath of panther-skin, ornamented with porcupine-quills. 
These are trophies and mementoes of a scene which we can well believe will never 
be forgotten by any one who witnessed it. We do not think that any of our readers 
will be disposed to condemn the summary execution performed upon this ‘ bad Indian.’ 
The necessities of the case, as set forth by our correspondent, would seem to have jus- 
tified the extremest measures, both as an example of retributive power and justice, 


and as a warning to his red companions, who will doubtless take good care to avoid 
his fate. 


Perhaps the reader will remember a little sketch, republished in the KNICKERBOCKER 
many years ago, taken, if we remember rightly, from the Batavia ‘ Spirit of the 
Times’ weekly gazette, descriptive of a similar execution in Genessee county. We 
recollect that the red victim was as ‘ cool as a cucumber,’ and that there were some 


circumstances connected with his execution that were very amusing, and we rather 
think somewhat ridiculous. 
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Gossir with Reapers AND CorrEsPONDENTS.— Many of our readers will have seen 
in the daily journals ‘ full and particular’ accounts of the recent Opening of the New- 
York and Erie Rail-Road to Binghamton. We shall not run the risk of giving a 
second edition of ‘ Jounny THompson’s news ;’ but, avoiding particular detail, we can- 
not resist the inclination to record a few of the objects witnessed and thoughts awakened 
during the interesting excursion in question. And ‘ in view of our subject, we remark 
first,’ that no excursion could be better planned. It was a luxury to sail in the evening 
in the splendid ‘ Oregon’ steamer to Piermont ; and most luxurious was the breakfast 
prepared next morning by Captain Saint Joun for his congregation, which consisted 
of the President and his Board of Directors, a large number of invited guests, inclu- 
ding among them the Common Council, and eminent metropolitan merchants and 
financiers. We were off early in the morning; insomuch that it was scarcely gray 
dawn until we were some twenty-five miles on our way, our fleet of cars convoyed 
by the snorting fire-horse ; cars which in space, comfort, and elegance, are not sur- 
passed by any in the United States. As we have already spoken in these pages of the 
scenery and different points of attraction on the line of the rail-road between Piermont 
and Port-Jervis, we shall only ask the reader to survey with us some of the more 
striking scenes and occurrences of our first journey between the latter place and Bing- 
hamton. At about three miles from ‘ the Port’ we crossed the Delaware on the Com- 
pany’s new bridge ; a most substantial structure, with massive stone piers, some eight 
hundred feet in length. ‘The track now lies for three or four miles along a rocky ter- 
race, with a precipice sheer down a hundred feet below you, and above you the steep 
side of a mountain ‘ frowning terrible, impossible to climb.’ It was almost fearful to 
sweep like the wind along the iron track at this dizzy height, hanging as it were di- 
rectly over the river, rolling its waters, choked with snow-covered ice, to the main. 
This river, ‘ by.the way,’ is by the way for a good portion of the onward distance ; 
ever rolling on, with solemn movement, bearing alike ice frozen in its stillness and con- 
gealed in its commotion ; like the river of life, which sweeps contentious foes and peace- 
ful friends into one common ocean at last. Crossing the Lackawaxen by another 
bridge, four hundred and fifty feet in length, we complete twenty miles from Port- 
Jervis, having encountered on the way scenery that it would be worth one’s while to 
goa hundred miles to see. Let us premise, that the murky blue clouds which shut 
out the sun early in the morning. have proved to be foul with snow ; and that we have 
arrived at Narrowsburgh, a hundred and thirty-two miles from New-York, in the teeth 
of a north-west storm of driving snow. Here, thanks to the care of Mr. Loper, the 
President, the Directors, and Mr. Seymour, Superintendent-in-Chief, a liberal collation, 
well-flanked with hot and cold fluids, awaits us; which having despatched, we are 
again under way. After leaving Narrowsburgh, (following the observant eye of our 
friend of ‘The Tribune’ daily journal,) ‘the road follows the eastern bank of the Dela- 
ware, through the same mountain wilderness, if possible of stil] wilder character. The 
snow now fell thick and fast, and the hills of pine and rock, seen through the driving 
flakes, had a look of dreary sublimity, which harmonized well with their rugged outlines. 
The sireams were frozen in their leaps down the precipices, and hung in sheets of 
icy spar on the face of the rock. The primeval pines and hemlocks were bent down 
with their weight of snow, and half concealed the entrance to the dusky ravines slant- 
ing down to the river, which was swollen and turbid, and in many places nearly blocked 
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with ice. It was a rare privilege to witness a wild winter storm among the unvisited 
wildernesses of the interior, with so much comfort. Following the windings of the 
river, we passed Hancock, where a number of fine deer, brought in by the hunters, 
were swinging by the heels in full view of the cars, and reached Deposit between eight 
and nine o’clock. At this place, where the ascent of the Summit ridge commences, 
hundreds of people from the country around were collected, and huge bonfires sent 
their flaming red light through the falling snow. Cannons were fired constantly, and 
the most vociferous cheers given and returned. A triumphal arch had been erected 
over the road, bearing the large letters ‘We come’ upon it, over which a noble ‘ stag 
of ten tines’ just killed, was standing upright.’ We leave Deposit with the snow four- 
teen inches deep on the rails, with a team of locomotives, harnessed tandem, who toil 
up a grade of sixty feet to the mile, until we reach the Summit, whence we begin the 
descending grade to Binghamton. Nothing of a similar character in this country 
can compare with the scenery and the noble works of t!i» hands of skill, labor, and 
capital, which succeed. Inclement as it was, there was au ‘ OLp Knick’s head thrust 
out of the capacious window of the well-heated car, from Deposit to Binghamton. 
In the thick night, roaring with driving snow, we now and then beheld the team of 
iron horses, in the midst of the white steam-smoke that poured from their snorting 
nostrils, and enveloped them, rushing through the snow ; now hurling the long train 
over a bridge an hundred and seventy feet from the bottom of the ravine which it 
spanned, down which you saw for a moment the tall pines, standing like sheeted 
ghosts in the half-lighted gloom; anon sweeping over a long viaduct, looking over 
which, far, far below you, you see spread out the streets and lights of a village, over 
which you are actually passing! At eleven o’clock at night we reached Binghamton, 
where we were received with every hospitable demonstration of welcome. The com- 
pany, preceded by the President and Directors, Common Council, and other guests, 
were ushered into the Dépdt, a temporary and very spacious structure, through which 
extended tables, laughing (not ‘ groaning’) under the weight of their good cheer, em- 
bracing all the come-atable luxuries of the season, not forgetting the varieties of game 
peculiar to the sylyan region round about. Most ample justice was done to the repast 
by all present ; and when this ‘ ceremony’ (which was enjoyed ‘ sans ceremonie,’) had 
been concluded, the President, at the head of the table, stood high above the multitude, 
and in a clear voice submitted a report of the financial condition of the road, which 
was of such a favorable character as to command the loud applause of the stock- 
holders, and others deeply interested in the welfare of this great enterprise ; which, it 
may be well to state, without going into farther detail, will in a short time be in opera- 
tion fifty miles farther, and in less than three years, under its present active and judi- 
cious management, will have reached Lake Erie ; receiving on either hand, at every 
station in its advance, those collateral tides of business from the rich country which it 
traverses, that will eventually so swell the main stream, that the road must hecome one 
of the most commanding sources of profit in the State, if not in the Union. The 
main difficulties have been already overcome; the remainder of the way to Lake 
Erie being of comparatively easy construction, and much of it already graded. 
The President and his large family of directors and guests were quartered by the hos- 
pitable Binghamtonians at several excellent hotels and among obliging private families, 
in which latter category we had the good fortune, in company with a few kindred 
spirits, to be placed. One can see and admire, even in winter, the beautiful situation 
of this delightful town, reposing as it does at the confluence of two lovely streams, 
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the Susquehanna and Chenango, and surrounded by gracefully-sweeping mountains, 
with vales ‘stretching in pensive quietness between.’ We never thought to ‘find at 
‘ Shnangpinte’ so lovely and prosperous a village as Binghamton. It was ‘a sight 
to see’ when the cars left at noon to return to New-York. It was clear and cold ; 
the sleighing was superb ; the streets were full of snow-vehicles from all the country 
round ; and as the train moved off, the very mountains around echoed the inter- 

changed hurrahs that rose from the cars and the long lines of cifizens that thronged 

each side of the way. When we arrived at the great Starucca Viaduct, the first 
train of cars stopped, and their occupants followed the President down the precipitous 
snow-covered bank tothe depths below. And well were they repaid for their trouble. 

A noble bridge of hewn stone, eight hundred feet long, with seventeen arches a hun- 

dred and ten feet high, met their eyes as they looked upward ; and they could gaze 
but a moment before it was found necessary to give vent to their enthusiastic ad- 
miration in six hearty cheers ; which had hardly been rendered, when six more were 
given to the second train, which now came up, and swept like children’s toy-cars 
along the dizzy height; the passengers of the second train then went down and re~ 
peated the admiring huzzahs, until ‘all rang again.’ The train stopped, three or 
four miles farther on, at the Cascade Ravine, an awful chasm, arched by a wonder- 
ful bridge, with a single span of two hundred and seventy-five feet, one hundred and 
eighty-five feet above the stream! As you stand far beneath this stupendous arch, 
amid the wild scenery of the desolate chasm which it spans, with its only possible 
yielding point the eternal rocks, the mind is filled with a sense of sublimity, which it 
is impossible to describe. But hold! — we are getting beyond our tether. Of the 
scenes at Deposit; of our journey back to Piermont; of the supper on board our 
friend Saint Jonn’s magnificent steamer ‘Oregon ;’ of the resolutions, so well de- 
served, in commendation of the road ; of the talents and energy of Mr. Loper, the 
President, Major Brown, Chief Engineer, Mr. Seymour, Chief Superintendent, Mr. 
Marsn, the Secretary, etc.; of the ‘songs and rejoicings’ of the occasion; of all 
these, we must forbear at present to speak ; having space only for the expression of our 
firm belief, that the New-York and Erie Rail-Road will within five years become one of 
the most profitable enterprises of the kind in the Union, if not in the world. . . . Here 
is an exquisite limning of a good pastor, lately deceased. It is given by the Rev. Dr. 
Berrian, in a funeral discourse, from which the annexed extracts are taken. The 
whole sketch is admirably written : 





‘THE opennéss and benignity of his countenance were in perfect harmony with the frank- 
ness of his manners and the benevolence of his heart. His kind and gentle words fell plea- 
santly upon the ear, and his cordial sympathies with every human being with whom he stood 
in any endearing relation, touched tenderly upon the heart. There was nothing that in any 
way affected them, whether for weal or for wo, in which he was not con¢erned, and though in 
‘the changes and chances of this mortal life,’ he had much to endure, and therefore much to 
blunt his sensibility in regard to others, yet to the very last he retained the same kindliness of 
feeling ; and in this respect at least left most men his debtors. . . . Here, after a circle of 
twenty years, his thoughts fondly returned to the scéne of his early labors ; and it was his espe- 
cial request, several months before his death, that his remains should be brought hither, in order, 
no doubt, that he might receive the tribute of grief and affection from the friends who should 
survive him; and that his ashes might be mingled with those of his people. The tenderness 
of the thought cannot fail to awaken a eorresponding emotion in the hearts of those who hear 
me. For how intimate were the ties which, though temporarily loosened, still bound you to 
each other! .. . THE greater part of you were, through his ministry, engrafted by baptism 
into the body of Curist’s Church, and regenerated with His Holy Spirit. You were afterward 
taught, in his simple and happy way, the value of the privileges which were thus seeured for 
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you, and affectionately urged to hold fast of them to the end, by leading ‘a godly and a Chris- 
tian life.’ In sickness and sorrow he was your guide and your comforter ; and in health and 
gladness the helper of your joy. When life was all hope, and the future was bliss, he joined 
you in those holy bands which death alone could sever ; and when hope was blighted, he buried 
your dead and soothed your pangs. All this, and more than I can tell, will rise up before you 
in sweet and sad remembrance, as his mortal remains lie before you. May none of his whole- 
some instruction, his godly counsels, his affectionate admonitions, his acts of kindness and love, 
ever escape from your minds, or fail of their effect upon your hearts and lives! May you still 
keep up in death, as in life, your communion with him; but in a higher and holier degree than 
can ever be realized while our friends are in the flesh.’ 








On a preceding page will be found a poetical address to Witt1am Woop, Esq., 
of Canandaigua ; a gentleman who was long and favorably known in New-York as 
one of its most patriotic citizens, having, among many other good works, established 
the Mercantile Library by his individual exertions. It is chiefly owing to the stimulus 
excited by Mr. Woop among the young men of Canandaigua, that the streets of that 
lovely village are laid out with so much taste, and beautified with such an abundance 
and variety of fine trees. In consequence of the recent death of Mrs. Gornam, the 
sister of this most estimable gentleman, he changed his residence, the well known 
‘ SnueGery’ referred to in the address. On taking possession of his new abode, his 
friend and neighbor, the Hon. Joun Greia, sent him the following elegant motto, to be 


placed over his door : 
‘Inveni portum, Spes et Fortuna valete, 
Sat me lusistis luditi nunc alias.’ 


This motto has been translated as follows by WiLL1AM JeFFEeREY, Esq., nephew of 
Mr. Greie, and also by Judge Howeut of Canandaigua: 


‘A port I have found, up a long flight of stairs, 
In which I now rest from life’s troubles and cares, 

Like a storm-battered bark, high and dry on the beach, 
Which ocean’s rough billows no longer can reach. 


‘So Fortune and Hope! I bid you good-by, 
Enough you've beguiled me ; I speak with a sigh; 
On others, I pray you now play your worst pranks, 
Just leave ME alone, and I give you my thanks!’ 









Dip you never fall in, reader, with a puerile, puttering person, who was always 
seeking to find coincidences, which when found, and ‘ made note of,’ were in reality 
no coincidences at all? Such an one it was, who happening the other evening to 
remember, in the midst of an interesting conversation upon the great discoveries of 
the earth, that a dove was called columba in the Latin, broke in with this searching 
remark ;: ‘ It’s a very curious coincidence, is n’t it, that the old world was discovered 
by a Cotum-ba, and the new world by a Cotum-bus? But when you come to pur- 
sue the subject in detail, isn’t it very ex-trod’-nary that the one should come from 
Noan, and the other from Gr-noa!’ And the old ‘spoon’ looked at the unwilling 
auditors, into whose conversation he had interpolated this sage suggestion, with mouth 
half open, and an ‘inquiring eye,’ as if suggesting the surprise which the ‘ coinci- 
dence’ should awaken. . . . Tart is a very clever book, ‘ Leaves from Margaret 
Smith’s Journal in the Colony of Massachusetts,’ now in the press of Messrs. 'Tick- 
Nor AND Company, Boston, if we may judge from a goodly portion of the printed 
sheets, which have been sent us for perusal. The first date in the diary is ‘ May y* 
eighth, 1678 ;’ and the natural antiquity of the style could hardly have been more 
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apparent had the author really been a pupil of the gentle ‘ Lady Witiovensy,’ of 
whom ‘ of course’ she must have been entirely ignorant! Right quaint and pleasant 
reading is here, ‘ any way,’ as may be easily demonstrated, when the entire volume 
shall appear. We subjoin a passage or two, which will afford the reader some idea 
of the character of the work. The following is written after proceeding ‘ thorough 
the woods and along the borders of great marshes and meadows on the sea-shore,’ 
through ‘ Linne,’ Wenham and Salem, to ‘ Ipswich near Agawam ?’ 


‘THIs morning we mounted our Horses, and reached this place after a smart Ride of three 
Hours. The Weather in the Morning was warm and soft as our Summer Days at Home; and 
as we rode through the Woods, where the young Leaves were fluttering, and the white Blos- 
soms of the Windflowers, and the blue Violets and the yellow blooming of the Cowslips in 
the low Grounds, were seen on either Hand, and the Birds all the Time making a great and 
pleasing Melody in the Branches, I was glad of Heart as a Child. Just before we reached 
Agawam, as I was riding a little before of my Companions, | was startled greatly by the sight 
of an Indian. He was standing close to the Bridle-path, his half-naked Body partly hidden by 
a Clump of white Birches, through which he looked out on me with eyes like two live 
Coals. - - - He was a tall Man, of very fair and comlie make, and wore a red woollen Blan- 
ket with Beads and small Clam-Shells jingling about it. His skin was swarthy, not black like 
a Moor or Guinea-Man, but of a Color not unlike that of tarnished copper Coin. He spoke but 
little, and that in his own Tongue, very harsh and strange-sounding to my Ear. Ropert PIKE 
tells me that he is Chief of the Agawams, once a great Nation in these Parts, but now very 
small and broken. As we rode on, and from the Top of a Hill got a fair View of the great Sea 
off at the East, Roperr Pike bade me notice a little Bay, around which I could see four or 
five small peaked Huts or tents, standing just where the white Sands of the Beach met the 
green Line of Grass and Bushes of the Uplands. ‘There,’ said he, ‘ are their Summer Houses, 
which they build near unto their Fishing-grounds and Corn-fields.’ - - - I looked into one 
of their Huts; it was made of Poles, like unto a Tent, only it was covered with the silver 
colored Bark of the Birch, instead of hempen Stuff. A Bark Mat, braided of many exceeding 
brilliant colors, covered a goodlie Part of the Space inside, and from the Poles we saw Fishes 
hanging, and Strips of dried Meat. Ona pile of Skins in the Corner sat a young Woman with 
a Child a-nursing : they both looked sadlie wild and neglected; yet had she withal a pleasant 
Face, and as she bent over her little One, her long, straight and black Hair falling over him, 
and murmuring a low and very plaintive Melody, I forgot Every thing save that she was a Wo- 
man and a Mother, and J felt my Heart oe drawn toward her. So, giving my Horse in 
charge, I ventured in to her, speaking as kindly as I could, and asking to see her Child. She 
understood me, and with a Smile held up her little Papoose, as she called him; who, to say 
Truth, I could not call very pretty. He seemed to have a wild, shy Look, like the Offspring of 
an untamed Animal.’ 


Tuere is a young married lady, ‘ well known to this deponent,’ to whom we have 
just read the foregoing, in the sure anticipation of eliciting this remark : ‘ Why, L ° 
how perfect a description that is of one of the Indian wigwams, and its occupants, 
that we saw at the Sault St. Marie!’ The western papoose it was, however, which 
impressed the scene so vividly upon her memory ; for our own little folk were at that 
time ‘ far, far away,’ and they had no representatives save the ‘ counterfeit present- 
ment’ afforded by an indifferent daguerreotype, which, bad as it was, was often con- 
sulted, and sometimes with tears. ‘The annexed extract contains agreeable reading : 





‘I was awakened this morning by the pleasant voice of my cousin, who shared my bed. She 
had arisen and thrown open the window looking toward the sunrising, and the aire came in soft 
and warm, and laden with the sweets of flowers and green growing things. And whenI had 
gotten myself ready, I sat with her at the window, and I think I may say it was with a feeling 
of praise and thanksgiving that mine eyes wandered up and down over the green meadows, and 
corn-tields, and orchards of my new home. ‘ Where,’ thought I, ‘ foolish one, be the terrors of 
the Wilderness which troubled thy daily Thoughts and thy nightly Dreams! Where be the 
gloomy Shades, and desolate Mountains, and the wild Beasts, with their dismal Howlings and 
Rages!’ Here all looked peaceful, and bespoke Comfort and Contentedness. Even the great 
Woods which climbed up the Hills in the Distance looked thin and soft, with their faint young 
leaves yellowish green, intermingled with pale, silvery Shades, indicating, as my Cousin saith, 
the different Kinds of Trees, some of which, like the Willow, do put on their Leaves early, and 
others late, like the Oak, with which the whole Region aboundeth. A sweet, quiet Picture it 
was, with a warme Sun very bright and clear, shining over it, and the great Sea, glistening with 
the exceeding light, bounding the view of mine Eyes, but bearing my thoughts, like swift Ships, 
to the Land of my Birth, and so uniting, as it were, the Newe World with the Old. ‘Oh!’ 
thought I, ‘the merciful Gop, who reneweth the Earth and maketh it glad and brave with 
Greenery and Flowers of various Hues and Smells, and causeth his South winds to blow and 
his Rains to fall, that Seed-time may not fail, doth even here, in the ends of his Creation, prank 
and beautify the Work of his Hands, making the Desert places to rejoice, and the Wilderness te 
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blossom as the Rose! Verily his Love is over All— the Indian Heathen as well as the English 
Christian. And what abundant Cause for Thanks have I, that I have been safely landed ona 
Shore so faire andpleasant, and enabled to open mine Eyes in Peace and Love on 80 sweet a 


May morning!’ And Iwas minded of a verse which I learned from dear and honored mother 
when a child: 
‘*Tmacn me, mv Gon, thy Love to know, 
That this new Light which now I see, 
May both the Work and Workman show, 
Then by the Sun-beams I will climb to thee.’’ 


Sucn is the winning simplicity and feminine tenderness of this little book; to 
which, when it shall appear, we commend the attention of our readers. . . . ‘ The 
Swedish Girl, a spirited poem, written and published by Mrs. Anna P. Dinntes, of 
the west, thirteen or fourteen years ago, has been re-produced by another female 
writer, as we learn from the ‘ New-Orleans Commercial Bulletin,’ and published in 
‘The Female Poets of America’ as original. Rather small business this, we should 
say, and not the best way in the world to obtain a literary reputation. . . . Mr. 
Mosss Y. Bracu, so long proprietor of the New-York ‘ Sun’ newspaper, the first and 
most-widely circulated of all our penny dailies, celebrated his recent retirement from 
that extensive and rich establishment by a supper to his ‘ brethren according to the 
press’ in this city. The table, smiling sumptuously under its abundant luxury 
of potables and edibles, ran through the spacious parlors of his fine mansion, in 
Chambers-street, opposite the Park, and was overlooked by an hundred heads 
such as are seldom exceeded for ‘ volume’ in any metropolitan assemblage ; and there 
came forth out of these heads things both new and old, which were right pleasant to 
hear, and which were more particularly specified in the journals of the next day. 
Mr. Beacu resigned his proprietorial and editorial honors to his two sons, in an address 
as striking in the personal facts it contained, as in the modesty of its manner; he 
was responded to in a kindred strain by ‘ the boys,’ upon whom his mantle had de- 
scended; while numerous other speeches were made, which were received with 
marked applause.’ The universal sentiment on retiring seemed to be, that our host 
deserved no small honor for the spirit and good taste he had manifested in the generous 
conception and admirable execution of the dinner; and many good wishes were ex- 
pressed, not only for ‘ Beacn’ but for those ‘ sons of Beacn’s’ upon whom had devolved 
his arduous cares and duties. ._. . Werhaveheard a great deal about ‘ The Rights 
of Woman’ from many an ‘Oxp Socrat Rerorm,’ but we never saw them more 
felicitously set forth than in the following lines, by one of ‘ the sex,’ Mrs. E. Lrrrie: 
‘¢ THE rights of women,’ what are they ? 

The right to labor and to pray ; 

The right to watch while others sleep, 

The right o’er others woes to weep ; 

The right to succor in distress, 

The right while others curse to bless ; 

The right to love whom others scorn, 

The right to comfort all that mourn ; 

The right to shed new joy on earth, 

The right to feel the soul’s high worth, 

The right to lead the soul to Gop 

Along the path her Saviour trod ; 

The path of meekness and of love, 

The path of faith that leads above ; 

The path of patience under wrong, 

The path in wifich the weak grow strong: 


Such woman’s rights, and Gop will bless, 
And crown their champions with success. 









Ir is no common loss which we reeord, in announcing the death, at Washington, 
D. C., on the fourteenth ultimo, of Colonel Winuiam Brent, Clerk for nearly a half 
a eentury of the Cireuit, District, and Criminal Courts of the District of Columbia. 
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He was one of the oldest and worthiest members of the community in which he lived : 
he was descended from ancestors of great worth, who were among the earlier 
settlers of Virginia ; and no shade ever rested for a moment upon his rectitude and 
his honor. * He was the friend,’ says the National Intelligencer daily journal, ‘ of 
all men ; distinguished for the uniformity of his well-spent life, the excellence of his 
heart, and his retiring but universal benevolence. He was the best of husbands and 
the kindest of fathers.’ ‘The courts and grand juries of Washington coédperated in 


paying the tribute of their high regard, by adjourning to attend his funeral, and by’ 


exhibiting those testimonials of respect and esteem which are the ‘ good man’s meed 
on earth’ when he leaves this for another existence. We had the pleasure to meet 
the late Mr. Brent on two or three occasions recently in this city ; and, although at 
an advanced age, that ‘ first appeal which is to the eye’ bespoke him one of nature’s 
noblemen. ‘Tall, and of a commanding presence, dignified without austerity, and 
with benevolence stamped upon his features, he exemplified in his bearing, and in 
the unstudied courtesy of his manners, the characteristics of the true ‘ gentleman of 
the old school.’ It could scarcely require the evidence of intimacy to convince one 
that Mr. Brenv’s character was just such an one as is universally awarded to his 
‘daily life and conversation.’ He has gone down to the grave ‘like a shock of corn 
fully ripe in its season,’ having lived the life and died the death of a good man and 
a christian; and while we deeply sympathize with his bereaved family in their afflic- 
tion, we cannot lose sight of this consolation to his survivors, springing from his very 
grave. Mr. Brent leaves behind him a family of several children, among whom are 
Henry J. Bren, Esq., the distinguished landscape-painter ; Joun Carroit Brent, 
Esq., author of the ‘ Leaves from an African Journal’ in these pages, and Captain 
Tuomas Brent, of the United States’ Navy. The following beautiful elegiac lines 
upon the death of Colonel Brent are from the pen of an old correspondent to this 
Magazine. We copy them from the ‘ National Intelligencer? 


Wee? not because that he is dead to whom 
Your hearts were bound by nature's holiest tie ; 
No care can reach him in the ——— tomb, 
And he was full of years and ripe to die. 
Cold counsel to your bleeding hearts, I know, 
But time will heal these wounds, and ye shall cease 
To pour these tears of unavailing wo, 
Nor even sigh to think of his release. 
Blessed are they who sink from earth, when age 
Has brought the misty eye and furrow’d brow; 
Ending at last a happy pilgrimage, 
And loved for kind, good deeds, as he is now: 
And round their names, through all the world’s harsh strife, 
Leaving the lustre of a well-spent life. R. 8, 0. 


¢ Wuo but an Irishman,’ writes a distinguished judicial friend, ‘ subject as they all 
are to an extraordinary confusion of ideas, could give such an answer as this? Court: 
‘ How fast were you driving, James?” Whurness: ‘ Oh, very slow! your honor; very 
slow!’ Court: ‘ But how slow, pray?” Wirness: ‘ Why, your honor, between a 
walk anda stand’ Court: ‘I do n’t understand that.’ Brapy, of counsel, suggested 
that it was very plain. A hackman’s stand is always on the walk!” . . . Messrs 
Banos, Puarr & Co., at Number 204 Broadway, have been constituted the agents of 
© Bohn’s London Standard and Antiquarian Libraries,’ the richest collection of val- 
uable and at the same time cheap works with which we are acquainted. We have 
before us three of the volumes, containing ‘ Milton’s Prose Works, and ‘ Early 
Travellers in Palestine,’ including among them that veracious old tourist, Sir Jouy 
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Maunpevitte. When engravings are given, they are in the highest rank of art ; 
while the paper, types, and execution are of the best. We believe Messrs. Banos, 
Piarr & Co. have supplied the booksellers generally with the valuable works of this 
collection. . . . The following remarks upon T'wo New Pictures by Doughty, are 
from the same friend to whom we were indebted for a recent article upon a kin- 
dred theme in these pages : 

‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENICKERBOCKER MAGAZINB. 


‘You have kindly allowed me the privilege of contributing, from time to time, my current 
thoughts upon the paintings of our New-York artists. Ido not enjoy the acquaintance of many 
of them, and my avocations prevent my seeking them out, and speaking of them, in your Maga- 
zine as they would doubtless merit. I frankly admit, that of all the branches of pictorial art, 
that of Landscape Painting affects me most. I have endeavored, but in vain, to go into rap- 
tures over the grand historical or symbolical pictures that seem to have been elevated, as by 
common consent, into the master-pieces of human admiration. I have wandered through the 
vast galleries of Europe, and felt the heresy of nil admirari afflict my mind, on gazing at the 
rich coloring of Rusens, that giant essayist of paint. Nude figures, with cherry-colored 
knees, (and such fat knees !) and large wings sticking out from the back, never made me a 
disciple of the ‘ grand style.’ Simple maidens without one heavenly expression, holding babies 
in their arms, sitting in high-backed chairs, and a grizzly saint, worshipping either the girl or 
the infant, on his marrow-bones, though painted by a RaPHaEt, could never bend my heart in 
adoration at the excellence of his manner; nor could I ever find in such groups any sublimity 
of conception; but I have stood entranced before the miraculous works of CLaupDE. In 
the Louvre, as you enter the long gallery, just on your right, near the door, are three or four 
paintings of Lorraine. I well remember how I had longed to see one of these far-famed 
efforts of genius. My mind had been filled with stories told by travellers who had seen his 
works ; they had spoken of his bright skies, of his limpid water, his breeze-blown trees, his 
velvet grass; and I was prepared to look upon him as the master of all the great elements of 
his art. I turned from a huge picture by the Titan RusEns, and my eyes fell upon a sea-port 
by Ciaupe. A thrill of exquisite delight fluttered-through my body ; I knew at once whose 
hand had made that picture! It seemed as if some fairy enchantment was over me, as I stood 
gazing in wonder at the wonderful performance. The clouds, lifted by the struggling rays of 
the sun, had floated toward the top of the picture, while far in the west, away out at sea, over 
the bluish-green horizon, ruffled by the cooling breeze that is always wafted about over the 
swells of the ocean far out from land, the sun was about to set. The gold that he shed over 
every object was the gold of heaven, and the old tower and the heaving waves glowed and 
glittered as it powdered them with its impalpable dust. What were to me the strained limbs, 
the distorted postures, the academic drawing of those grand efforts that crowded the walls of 
the gallery of the Louvre, to this one landscape? Such, feebly expressed here, were my feel- 
ings at my first introduction toaCiaupe. I had wondered at the industry of the old masters 
who dealt in groups of figures—their JzEromes in churches, and Jouns in wildernesses ; but 
my wonder was unmixed with reverence, with which I had hoped to have been excited upon 
examining their chef-d’cuvres. How different with Truth, as it stood revealed through the 
imitations of sylvan nature upon my mind ! 

‘I have been led into this train by the reminiscence of CLAUDE ; and that leads me to a che- 
rished theme ; the pictures of our American CLauDE—DovuGuty. We were together at his 
studio a few days ago, and you, dear KNick., agreed with me in offering (aside) our sincere 
tribute of admiration of the several pictures that adorned his room. You will remember his 
large picture of a Lake Scene in New-Hampshire. How sober the coloring — how distant the dis- 
tance! And then that ridge of rocks on the right-hand-side across the lake, and the strag- 
gling trees that waved in the breeze borne along the valley that we knew lay beyond, and the 
grove of whispering beeches at the bdse, shadowing the tranquil water! How you might 
wander along the banks, and then steal through the thicket and hear the birds sing, and startle 
the sleeping rabbit from his form, or flush the long-billed woodcock, as with taper legs he 
marches up the gentle veins of water that, oozing from the rocks, help to feed the limpid 
wealth of the quietlake! This picture is worked up with great skill; it is a master-piece of 
difficult and honest labor. There is no trick about it, but all is faithfully done, and not over- 
flone. A tender feeling pervades the composition, and lines are blended with a pencil of magic. 
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There is no straining after effect ; no startling brightness, to be broken up against by lowering 
boughs of trees, placed trickishly in the fore-ground ; no thunder-cloud to make, by fearful cone 
trast, the water gleam the brighter; but the high pageantry of clouds roll on in their place, to 
the solemn music and movement of the religious winds, and all is calm and beautifully still. 

‘I am happy to learn that this picture is to be in the possession of a wealthy and intellectual 
gentleman of Maryland, who has already secured one of Doveury’s best pictures—his 
‘ Dream of Italy’ Doveury is getting higher prices for his pictures, since his return from 
Europe; and so it should be. He paints now with more care than before ; he finds it more difficult 
to satisfy himself; and his mind is ripened by the opportunity he has had of comparing works 
of art abroad. He has not changed his style, but he elaborates more than formerly, and dig- 
nifies his execution with a broader pencil. In composition he is unequalled. He does not hurl 
his brushes at the canvass, to produce startling effects, nor does he pile on the color until that 
which should be fleecy cloud is flinty rock; but all is blended vigorously, and with judgment. 
The hand is servant to the mind, and his eye, that has drank in Nature from her fountain-heads, 
is still the same close observant slave to his taste as ever. Long may it be s6 with Dovueuty! 

‘I am not boring you, am I, dear ‘Old Knicx.,’ with this sort of rambling, disjointed talk ? 
If I am, throw it in the fire, or tear up my manuscript, and let the ‘ gude wife and the winsome 
bairns’ make cigar-lighters of it, for future use when I visit you in the ‘sanctum.’ Bear with 
me a second longer, and I will only take off two more of those buttons that decorate your 
new-year coat. 

‘Doueury has just finished another great picture, and he calls it a View on the Susquehanna. 
You saw him when he commenced it. How strange it all seemed to be to our uninitiated eyes! 
but he delved away, and when subsequently we strolled into his studio, howit had grown upon 
us! The chestnut-tree that he planted on the side of the river had bloomed and blossomed, 
and we saw its green leaves, like Honor around the brow of Worth, spread around its lofty top. 
The river flowed, and the hills seemed as if they had come out of a mist; and the rocks, those 
gray sentinels to all lovely scenes, struck their granite roots deep into the loamy soil, and 
allowed the graceful vines and the modest moss to craw] and cluster on their flinty tops. The 
cottage from whose chimney, like a homely prayer from an humble hearth, spirals the smoke, 
how it indicates the thought of the artist! Embowered among river-loving trees, it nestles, hap- 
py home of tender love, and recalls—I know it did— many an hour of youth tous both. Could 
any thing better have been placed there? The fore-ground is masterly, and throws into grand 
relief that bright gleam of sunshine, that strives to rival with its golden stream the chaster 
silver of the rippling river. 

‘I have attempted to describe these two pictures, and have been led into too extended an 
article. I had marked another picture ; but I know you are crowded, and I forbear, for I am 
sure there is not enough space for me; and beside, your friends will grumble if I encroack 
upon the California gold-mines of the Eprror’s ‘Gossip.’ ’ 


Our esteemed friend ‘ F. W.S.’ sends us the following brace of stanzas, for which 
he will please accept our hearty thanks : 


ON SEZING A HUNDRED SILVER SPOONS ENCLOSED IN A CHERRY-STONE. 


Ir was not for the good of doing, nor for fun, 

But merely for the sake of showing it could be done : 
Should many strive by such appeals, for such renown, 
More men would stand on their heads than heels, 

And the world turn upside down. 


TO A LADY WITH BEAUTIFUL WHITE TESTE. 


Tuey shine like diamonds in the light, 
To grace the charming girl; 

First Ivory claimed them as her own, 
But gave them up to PgarL. 


Oh! may their lustre long endure 
With laughter to beguile ; 

The ready heralds of a kiss, 
And Parents of a Sm1zez. 


12 
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WE understand that our ‘ lang-syne’ friend and collaborateur in the fields of litera- 
ture, Park Bensamn, has of late won golden opinions as a lecturer. The New-Ha- 
ven journals warmly eulogize his late essay on ‘ Music,’ pronounced in that delectable 
city before the Young Men’s Institute. It is said to have been ‘ excellently composed 
and capitally spoken.’ We learn farther that Mr. Benjamin is meditating a series of 
lectures ‘ on his own hook,’ which, from their subject, promise to be right interesting. 
That subject is ‘The men and countries of Eastern Europe,’ to be divided into three 
parts, namely, Illyria and the Illyrians; Hungary and the Hungarians; Bohemia and 
the Bohemians ; thus comprehending the nations of Sclavonic origin. This employment 
of lecturing, by the way, is highly respectable, for it engages some of the best minds 
in the country. There is, moreover, no method by which intellectual instruction and 
recreation can be imparted in a more popular manner. . . . ‘Wav a wonderful 
thing,’ said Bos Wuirs, the other day, at the New-Haven wharf, ‘is the transmigra- 
tion of souls! Here we are on the wharf at New-Haven, and to-morrow morning 
we ‘ll be in New-York!’ The above was literally said this summer to a friend of 
ours. . . . Aw incident recorded in ‘ M.’s paper on ‘ Hereditary Descent in Ame- 
rica’ reminds us of an trishman who was boasting that he ‘came of a very high 
family. ‘ Yes,’ said a by-stander, ‘I saw one of your family so high that his feet 
could n’t touch the ground!’ . . . Hatieck somewhere asks, in his felicitous man- 
ner, for his laurel wreath ‘ while he’s alive to wear it.’ A modern poet has depicted 
one who had earned, but died without receiving it; whose departure was alone an- 
nounced by the disappearance of the light from the solitary chamber where for years 
he ‘ wrote and wrought,’ far into the lonely watches of the night: 


‘So he lived. At last I missed him; | ‘Who shall tell what schemes majestic 
Still might evening twilight fall, Perish in the active brain ? 
But no taper lit his chamber, What humanity is robbed of, 
Lay no shadow on his wall. Ne’er to be restored again ? 
In the winter of his seasons, What we lose, because we honor 
In the midnight of his day, Overmuch the mighty dead, 
’Mid his writing And dispirit 
And inditing Living merit, 
DeAtH had beckoned him away, Heaping scorn upon its head ? 
Ere the sentence he had planned Or perchance, aes older grown, 


Found completion at his hand. Leaving it to die—alone!’ 






Please scan the above lines once more, reader. They have made us sad — but 
read them once more. . . . ‘The Graffenberg Pil’ has effected another remarkable 
cure, according to our correspondent, in an ‘extrodn’ry case of primmatif deffness :’ 
‘ My seknd child Mercy, by my thurd wife, OrLanpo, bekame unwell in the here, 
about four weeks bak ; korsing a good deal of trubble in making her understand. We 
tryed awl the nostrus invenshions of the day; pt a peace of Mrs. Jervis’ cold kandy 
hot into her here; bathed it with rum from the Bay State ; got a trumpet and a cor- 
net-a-pistol from the head player at Patmos’ — did n’t doo no good. At last, at the 
earnest littigations and prescriptions of the agent of the company, in some unknown 
part of New-Gersey, I aplied a box on the ear, and two internally ; a piece of Green 
Mounting ointment on the end of each phinger, she carrying in her pokket a kwarter 
of a ounce of sarseapperiller, and she immediately herd a voice. I think, respekkted 
Sur, that this invaluable institushion should be universally overspread throughout this 
land of liberty-poles, has the foundashion of such a system, entering as it does into the 
harts of all countrymen, and emenating as it must effectually into the constitution of 


the nervous porshon of this great republic!’ Yes — exactly. Our correspondent 
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mentions another cure ; the case of a very old and wealthy man in Brooklyn, who 
‘ had the askma so bad that his fizicion guv’ him up. When ‘the pil’ was ‘ inserted, 
he was ‘ gashpin’ for bref, and his frens was anxus to kno how soon deth wood end his 
soverings ; but ’sprizin to relate, ‘the pil’ restorationed his ’elth. . . . We confess 
to much feeling in common with the writer of the article on ‘The Natural Dread of 
Death ;’ but we would commend to him, as applicable especially to his own case, these 
remarks of Appison: ‘I know but one way of fortifying my soul against these gloomy 
presages and terrors of mind; and that is, by securing to myself the friendship and 
protection of that Brine who disposes of events, and governs futurity. He sees at 
one view the whole thread of my existence; not only that part of it which I have 
already passed through, but that which runs forward into all the depths of eternity. 
When I lay me down to sleep, I recommend myself to His care; when I awake, I 
give myself up to His direction. Amidst all the evils that threaten me, I will look up 
to Him for help, and question not but He will either avert them, or turn them to my 
advantage. Though I know neither the time nor the manner of the death I am to 
die, I am not at all solicitous about it, because I am sure that He knows them both, 
and that he will not fail to support and comfort me under them. Scuiuer, in his 
‘Yearnings for Wonderland, has a very beautiful thought on the general theme of 
our correspondent : 
‘Wo is me! what rolls between? 

’T is a rapid river rushing; 
’T is the stream of Dearn, I ween, 

Wildly tossing, hoarsely gushing; 


While my very heart-strings quiver 
At the roar of that dread river! 


‘But I see a little boat 
The rough waters gently riding; 
How can she so fearless float? 
For I see no pilot guiding: 
Courage !—on!—there's no retreating, 
Sails are spread in friendly greeting.’ 


Here are two clever anecdotes thrown in at the end of a pleasant letter from a 
friend in one of the midland counties of our Empire State: ‘A man on horseback 
stopped opposite the litile church in B the other day, upon which some repairs 
were in progress. He told one of the workmen that he thought it would be an ex- 
pensive job. ‘ Yes,’ replied the other; ‘in my opinion we shall accomplish what our 
Dominie has been trying in vain to do for the last thirty years.’ ‘ What is that? said 
his interrogator. ‘ Why, in bringing all the parish to repentance!’ ‘ Pretty good,’ 
isn’t it? Try to read this one, then: ‘ Another: A person, riding on horseback 
through the same town, met one day an awkward fellow leading a calf, whom he 
accosted as follows: ‘ How odd it looks to see one calf leading another!’ ‘ Yes,’ re- 
plied the other, ‘ but not so odd as to see a calf on horseback!’ Now the horseman 
‘went on his way, and I saw him no more.’’ . . . A FRIEND, lately from foreign 
parts, writing to us on various topics, tells us the following story: ‘ After I had been a 
few weeks at the house of a relative in Scotland, I observed, among a twittering flock 
of swallows that fluttered and glanced around the turrets, one entirely gray. I had 
never seen an old swallow, that I knew to be old, before ; and I felt almost inclined 
to believe that this gray sire of the flock had been in some lime-kiln or flour-barrel, 
and was trying, in his up-and-down dancing, to shake off his coat of white. I was 
walking in the garden, however, one morning before breakfast, when I found my 





venerable friend lying dead and cold in my path, among the bright flowers. I took 
him up, and was not a little surprised to find that in truth he was gray, and doubtless 
had been getting gray for years. I respected his snow-besprinkled pate, and gave 
him Christian burial beneath a rose-bush. Who, beside myself, ever saw a gray 
swallow?’ . . . We have been favored with ‘ J. De Cordova’s Map of the State of 
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Texas, compiled from the records of the General Land-Office of the State, by Ro- 
BERT CreEuzBaurR, of Houston. Ever since Texas has been admitted into the Union, 
the want of an accurate map by which to determine the boundaries of our new sister 
has become greater than ever. Beside, a great amount of ‘Texas lands are owned at 
the North, which gives the state a peculiar importance among us. The tide of emi- 
gration, too, still sets strongly Texas-ward. Of Mr. De Corpova’s map we can say 
in brief, that it is a faithful and accurate delineation of every county in the state, its 
towns, rivers and streams, all of which are correctly represented from actual surveys. 
Mr. Aaron H. Bean, merchant, No. 39 Water-street, is the agent for the map in this 
city. is 
‘How excellent the alchemy that turns 

The turbid mists and cold vacuity 

To azure day and golden purfled eve!’ 

So thought we, when we rose, on the morning of the day after Christmas, which 
same holiday found the metropolis ‘ clothed upon’ with a mantle of smoky darkness, 
that outvied the thickest November fog of London. Whoever saw such a Christmas 
before in New-York? Pedestrians, houses even, were invisible across the street ; 
while the ‘ water-cold,’ as the Germans term it, permeated through every interstice 
of one’s outer defences. ‘ What a day it was, to be sure !’— and what a totally dif- 
ferent day the next was! 


‘ SwEET day, so pure, so calm, so bright— 
The bridal of the earth and sky.’ 








‘You probably know,’ writes a western friend, ‘that Sandusky City and its bay 
are famous for ail kinds of game. Ver’ well: now fancy to yourself a demure-look- 
ing, middle-aged man, sitting in the bar-room of McKinsrer’s Exchange, (the best 
house in the place,) accosting a citizen with: ‘You have plenty of game here, I 
understand?’ ‘ Wal, y-e-s— we have Ucre and Poker, and millions of ducks ; Bluff, 
quail out on the prairie, Loo, and prairie-hens ; but they are rather shy since frost set 
in; wild-geese, but you have to go to the head of the bay for them ; Whist, and lots 
of squirrels; Brag—a mean game! I played that last night, and got completely 
cleaned out. Suppose you call, stranger? But the stranger ‘sloped”’ .. . Reap 
the following, from Lowe’s ‘ Legend of Brittany, and think on it: 


‘Grim-hearted world! that look’st with Levite eyes 
On those poor fallen by too much faith in man; 
She that upon thy freezing threshold lies — 
Starved to more sinning by the savage ban, 
Seeking such refuge because foulest vice 
More Gop-like than thy virtue is, whese span 
Shuts out the wretched only —is more free 
From all her crimes than thou wilt ever be !’ 








Messrs. Lone anv Brotuer have issued ‘ Hydropathy and Homeopathy Impar- 
tially Appreciated,’ by Epwin Lez, Esq., of London. The advocates and adversa- 
ries of Prigsnitz and Haunemann have hitherto carried on their warfare very much 
after the fashion of the GueLrus and Guipetines. Each side has usually assailed 
the other with a savageness savoring strongly of the ‘ meat-axe’ style. At last, how- 
ever, we have an umpire, evidently a scholar and a gentleman, who fearlessly comes 
forward to strike the balance, without caring in the least whether the combatants like 
it or not. Those who really wish to get at the marrow of this hot controversy, will 
do well to peruse this well-written treatise. ‘They will find no where in such small 
compass such a condensation of important facts and documents concerning the uses 
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and abuses of wet sheets and ‘ douches,’ of ‘ globules’ and ‘ triturations.’ They will 
find too their stock of wisdom on these matters not only measurably but pleasurably 
enhanced. . . . Iv is one of our choicest friends who writes us as follows: ‘ How 
are you? I came to town on Saturday. A nigger sat next to me in the cars—a 
pretty spruce gentlemanly ‘ Pancko’ as ‘ever you see.’ ‘I'he sun shining directly 
through the window, I was forced to lean away from him, like the leaning tower of 
Pisa. At last he took umbrage. Said he, looking very black in the face, ‘Is my 
presence disagreeable to you?” ‘ Not at all,’ said 1; ‘ 1 was getting out of the sun, 
not out of the shade.’ He said that ‘ altered the case very much! Behold I send 
you an epigram, composed three days ago: 


‘TO BOB, ON BREAKING THE TONGUE OF HIS WAGON. 


‘No matter, we shall not be long 
Upon the highway laggin’ ; 
For though your wagon’s lost a tongue, 
Your tongue it keeps a-waggin’. 


* Also one 
‘TO BOB, WITH A BAD TOOTH-ACHE, 


‘ You ’vE talked so long, and talked so fast, 
Until your tongue is raw; 
I’m very glad to find at last 
You've got to hold your jaw.’ 


Tue public, it seems, have called upon Messrs. Lone anp Brorner for another edition 
of Dr. Dickson’s Chrono- Thermal System of Medicine. Five have already appeared 
in London, and it has been translated in France, Sweden and Germany. The ‘ doc- 
tors disagree,’ we believe, concerning Dr. Dickson’s views, but they are spreading, 
evidently. Let them have a fair investigation. . . . We heard at the club the 
other evening a poser in the way of an argument. ‘T'wo gentlemen were canvassing 
the merits of the Art-Union, and one was contending for money-prizes instead. of 
pictures, as affording an opportunity to consult one’s taste in purchasing paintings. 
‘ Supposing,’ he argued, ‘ that it was books which you drew, instead of pictures. You 
wish, for example, to get Irvine’s golden works, and you draw one of Simm’s dull 
novels ; or you desired to get Baxrer’s ‘Saint’s Rest,’ and drew ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ or 
the ‘ Poems on Man in a Republic!’ This argument was a clincher, and the position 
it established unassailable. . . . We have received a package of very interesting 
articles from our Oriental correspondent at Constantinople, which will receive imme- 
diate attention. He writes us from the Turkish capital, under date of October ele- 
venth: ‘I receive the Knickersocker quite regularly, and thank you much for the 
attention. It goes the rounds here, and is quite in repute. Whenever the present 
royal family has sufficiently advanced in English, I think I’ll get them to subscribe. 
Imagine the venerable old gentleman on the title-page making his way into the se- 
raglio-—— the harem — among fair Circassians and the eunuchs! And when they all 
came to the ‘latter end,’ the Eprror’s ‘ Gossip,’ if they did n’t laugh until they roused 
H. I. M., the present and last of their Caliphs, why — no better evidence would be 
required of their ignorance of the English language. By-the-by, 1 cannot let this 
opportunity pass without expressing my warm admiration of the ‘ Oregon Trail’ and 
a piece of sweet poetry on Hero and Leanper, by Mr. Anrnon, in the Knicxer- 
BockER. The latter is beautiful; and I thought, on reading it, that I once more stood 
on the shore of the Dardanelles (Hellespont) at Sestos or Abydos, and witnessed the 
sad scene of poor Hero’s self-sacrifice for her devoted lover. I propose yet another 
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visit to Troy and Mount Ida; and if I can conveniently do so, I will, torch in hand, 
read these ‘strung pearls’ of Mr. Anruon’s sweet muse on the scene he has so gra- 
phically and so vividly described.’ 


Literary Recorp.— Among the recent issues of the Brothers Harper is‘ The Forgery: a 
Tale by G. P. R. James, Esq.’ It is one of his ‘novels,’ unmistakeably —and that is ‘enough’ 
for most of our readers, and ‘too much’ for us, ‘by considerable.’ The same publishers have 

judged public taste more correctly in the issue of a handsome volume, with numerous engrav- 

ings, and an illuminated title-page, containing a ‘History of King Charles the First, of England,’ 

by Jacon Ansotr, whose experience in similar works is well known to the community; and 

in the republication from ‘Punch’ of ‘Mayhew’s Model Men, Women and Children ;’ a capital and 

varied performance, in which there are keen satire, sly humor, sparkling wit, and no lack of 
strong, wholesome common sense. The illustrations, also, are in excellent keeping with the 

text. . . . WE have three interesting little books, prettily illustrated, and replete with good 

inculcations, from the press of Messrs. STANFORD aND SworpDs. The first, ‘ Cecil and his Dog,’ 

has enjoyed great popularity, and is a great favorite with youth, from the peculiar simplicity 

and truthfulness of the narrative, and the attractive style in which it illustrates the value of 
moral and religious principle in the young. The second, under the title of ‘Always Happy,’ con- 

tains anecdotes, all fruitful of good, ‘of Fe.rx and his sister SerENA,’ which were written for 
her children by a mother. A single fact is its sufficient praise; it is from the fifteenth London 

edition. The third is-entitled ‘Cousin Bertha’s Stories,’ and is the production of a lady, Mrs. 

Mary N. M’Donatp. . . . Messrs. GouLD, KENDALL anD LINCOLN, Boston, have issued in a 
handsome volume ‘Dr. Wayland’s Brown-University Sermons,’ a series of twenty-one discourses, 

extending through a period of four years, the subjects coming down to the recent revolutions 
in Europe, and the whole designed to designate and set forth the most important doctrines of 
the gospel. Dr. WayLanp’s high reputation will insure the wide dissemination of these Dis- 
courses. From the same house we have also another volume, by an eminent and popular cler- 
gyman, Rev. E. L. Macoon, of Cincinnati, which he entitles ‘Proverbs for the People,’ consisting 
of illustrations of practical goodness drawn from the Book of Wisdom. The author discusses 
the exalted principles of Christian morality in a manner adapted to the common comprehen- 
sion; nor, while he has relied mainly upon the teachings of the Holy Scriptures, has he been 

unmindful to consult those ethical writers, ancient sages, and modern poets, who have recorded 
striking thoughts on the themes which he discusses; thus securing ‘the best impressions of the 
best minds in every age and clime.’ . . Wer have heretofore noticed in the KnIcKERBOCKER 
the ‘Tales from Shakspeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb ;’ and only recur to them now to say, that 
Messrs. C. S. Francis AND Company, Broadway, have issued them in a very handsome volume, 
liberally and prettily illustrated. In matter (of course) and in manner it is a charming vo- 
lume. . . . ‘Count Raymond of Toulouse, and the Crusade against the Albigenses’ is the title of 
an illustrated work from the popular pen of ‘Cuartorre Ev1ZAsetu,’ and the last which she 
ever wrote. We have read it with great interest; but there is little need of our poor praise of 
the writings of one whose existence came to a close with the book before us. The work will 
be widely read and as widely admired. . . . We are indebted to Messrs. APPLETON AND 
Company for‘ The Story of Little John,’ from the French of CHarLes JEANNEL, a work which 
may be consulted with profit in the education of children, at that critical age when the mind is 
most susceptible of lasting impressions, and when the character is taking its bent for life. From 
the same publishers we receive ‘Friday Christian, or the First-born of Pitcairn’s Island,’ a narra- 
tive of varied interest, the sale of which is designed to aid the ‘Governor CLark Episcopal 
Mission’ of the State of Missouri... . . ‘The American Almanac,’ from the press of L1TTLE AND 
Brown, Boston, is what it purports to be ; a ‘Repository of Useful Knowledge,’ in the fullest sense 
of the term. The present, the twentieth volume of the work, contains full, authentic, and va- 
ried information concerning the complex affairs of the general ahd state governments, the 
finances, legislation, public institutions, internal improvements, expenditures and resources of 
the United States. It is literally replete with the most valuable intelligence, no where else ac- 
cessible ; and as such, is an almost invaluable work. . . . WE would keep our readers advised 
that Mr. Grorcr Vratve continues regularly the publication in numbers of the ‘Devotional 
Family Bible, and that there is not the slightest falling off in the excellence of the paper and 
typography, nor in the superb engravings with which the work is embellished. 
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FERRED NOTICES: TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
(es To True Reapers oF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Notice to Subscribers. 


Tue interest of Mr. Jonn ALLEN in the Knickerbocker MacazinE having 
passed by purchase into other hands, it has become necessary that from this 
date all letters regarding the business of the Magazine should be addressed 
to Mr. Samvet Hveston, the present publisher, at No. 139 Nassau-street, the 
old office. All literary communications for the work, and all other corre- 
spondence, except that which is of a business nature, to be addressed, as 
heretofore, to ‘Mr. Lewis Gaytorp C.iark, Editor of the KnickERBOCKER 
Macazing,’ at the same address. 


i> For a notice of intended improvements, etc., in the Magazine, see the 
close of the ‘ Gossip’ in the present number. 


—_—__— 


Mr. T. P. Wiiu1aMs is our General Agent to receive the names of Subscribers. 
Editors and others kindly interested in the circulation of this Magazine will oblige 
us by facilitating his designs. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1848, 
BY SAMUEL HUESTON, 


In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 





